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ORIGIN. 

Lonpon, the capital of 

England, and the Me- | 

tropolis of the British 

Empire, boasts antiquity 

second, perhaps, to no | 

European capital except 

Constantinople and| 

Rome. It is known to | 

have existed as a town | 

for nearly 2000 years. | 

Beyond this date, its history is so interwoven with nave} 
that it would be loss of time to attempt to unravel its mingled | 
yarn. The Chronicle of Geoffrey, of Monmouth,—that it was | 
founded “by Dardanian hands,” at command of King Brutus, | 
and called Troynouvant, 2000 years ago,—is now regarded as al 
romance; notwithstanding, this Trojan speculation has found | 
favour with Camden, “the nourrice of antiquitie.” We need not | 
g0 so far back as this; for nineteen centuries is a tolerable | 
antiquity for a capital of modern Europe, and that antiquity may | 


safely be assigned to London. 
BRITISH AND ROMAN LONDON, | 


HE common error of 
attributing the founding | 
of London to the Ro- | 
man colonization has in | 
all probability, arisen 
from the earliest men- 
tion of London by any 
extantwriterof antiquity 
occurring in the pages 
of Tacitus, who did 
not compose his “An- | 
nals” till more than | 
a century after the in- | 
| 


i 


vasion of Britain by 
Julius Cesar. Wherever 
the Roman conquers, he 
inhabits, says Seneca; | 
but the interval between 
the first Roman inva- 
sion, 55 n.c., and the 
notice of London or 
Londinium, by Tacitus, 
in the vear 62, would! 
scarcely allow for the growth of its great importance: ‘not, , 
indeed, dignified by the name of a colony,” is the description of | 
the historian, “but yet of the first distinction for abundance of 
resident merchants and of traffic with other places.” ‘ Both | 
parts of this statement go equally to support the probability 
of London having been a town of British origin; if it had | 
been founded by the Romans, it would, undoubtedly, have enjoyed 
the name of a colony; but, in that case, it could only have existed | 
some seventeen or eighteen years at the utmost, for there certainly 
was no Roman colonization of Britain antecedent to the expedition 
of Claudius, nor, probably, till some years later; and it is scarcely | 
to be supposed that it could have grown up to the magnitude and 
eminence it had now attained in so short a time;'* for the facts | 
which Tacitus relates, testify both to the populousness of London at | 
this early date, and to its special importance on every account. 

The conjectures as to the meaning of the name, London, are far too 
numerous for us to quote. One of the most intelligent antiquaries 
of the day, Mr. A. J. Kempe, observes: “there is every reason to 
suppose that there was a settlement of some importance at London 
before the coming of the Romans. That name stamps on it a 
British origin, whether we read it Llyndin, the hill fortress on the 
lake, or Llong-dinas, the city of ships, from its maritime character. 
Although much may be said in favour of a name pointing to the | 
broad expanse of waters,—which, probably, at every returning tide 
nearly surrounded the British settlement, and washed the bases of 
the Middlesex, Kentish, and Surrey rising grounds—we incline for 
the etymology received by the judicious Camden, Lilong-dinas 
simply because the Roman write: < distinctly designate it Zondinium.’ 

It is doubted whether Cesar ever Saw London, as he does not 
menti on it; but he only particularizes one British town, supposed to 
be Verulam; and London was not yet recognized as the capital of | 
the country. Ata later period of the Roman sway, it attained this | 
importance, as is denoted by the chief Roman ways branching from | 
its centre ; where, according to Camden, the famous “ London stone” 
was placed as the Milliarium, or Milestone, on the Guetheling or | 
Watling-street: this grand way was, however, originally a British | 
road, forest lane, or trackway, before the Romans arrived in Eng- | 
land; and the discovery of early British remains on the line settles 
its origin. The Romans made it their grand route from the point of | 
their invasion, through part of Kent, and the north-eastern corner of | 





* Knight's London, vol. I, page 150; Roman London, by Mr. C 


raik, one of the 
dest written papers in that very unequal work. : | 
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Surrey; thence bya ferry over the Thames, to Dowgate, north 
of the river, by the present Watling-street; and the Great North 
Road. 

The London Stone, presumed to have been originally set up in the 
centre of the forum of Roman London, is the most ancient relic of 
the city, of which, in after ages, it seems to have been regarded as the 
Palladium. When Jack Cade, at the head of his rebel army, entered 
London, he struck his sword on this stone, saying: ‘‘ now is Morti- 
mer lord of this citie.” This relic of 17 centuries since is now in- 
serted in the wall of St. Swithin’s church, Cannon-street, nearly in a 
line with Watling-street; and is engraved above. 

The London of the Britons could only have been a collection of 
huts set down on a dry spot in the midst of marshes, or in a cleared 
space within a wood, and encompassed by a mound and ditch; such 
being the general description of every British town of this period. 
On the highest ground of the City, about the site of St. Paul’s, was, 
probably, a hill fort: thus London remained until Vespasian made it 
a Roman military station; and the Pretorium and its adjuncts have 
been traced, by walls and other vestiges, to have occupied the site of 
the Poultry and Cornhill. The great wall, of which there remain 
several fragments, was built by Theodosius, Governor of Britain, 


} in the year 369; or, according to some, by Constantine: it began at 


a fort near the present site of the Tower, and continued along the 
Minories, to Cripplegate, Newgate, and Ludgate; inclosing an area 
of somewhat more than three miles in circumference. The natural 
boundaries were, on the west the Fleet and the Wall Brook; on the 
south, the Thames; on the north, the Lang Bourne, and a morass, 
beyond which lay an extensive forest, stretching also towards the 
eastern side of the city. 


The .4rzx Palatina stood near the river Fleet; onits site, in ancient 
| times, even before the Norman invasion, was built a royal palace, | 
|contest of Stephen and 


wherein King John subsequently held his court. 

Passing to the Surrey side of the Thames, the Borough was the site of 
a Roman settlement, which the upturned remains prove to have risen 
to importance, at least, as early as the reign of Nero. Its intersec- 
tion by the great military way, in later days, called the Ermine- 
street, also denotes this to have been a locality of importance in the 
Anglo-Roman times. 

Thus far the London of the Britons, and of their conquerors: the 
latter we find recognized as the chief tewn of the Trinobantes, in 
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London was, however, esteemed but as the second city by our Saxon 
monarchs, who viewed Winchester as the capital. A wittenagemot, 
or parliament, was held here in 883; and Alfred repaired and strength- 
ened the city after its plunder by the Danes, when he also founded 
its municipal government. The attachment of the Confessor to 
Westminster, was, probably, the first step in the return towards 
the pre-eminence which, under the Romans, London unquestionably 
possessed ; but the Conqueror was the first to recognize London as 
the Metropolis of the kingdom, which, immediately after the Con- 
quest, began to have the title of “the King’s Chamber.”—(Camera 
Regia.) He gave the inhabitants a charter; and even under his 
stern rule, they enjoyed peace and prosperity. 


ANGLO-NORMAN LONDON. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fa- 

vour of William I., long after the 
Conquest, the King’s palace and 

- treasury remained at Winchester; 

but the extensive additions to the 
buildings at Westminster, and 
especially the erection of its mag- 
nificent Hall, seem to prove that 
Rufus contemplated the removal 

of the seat of governinent alto- 
gether to London. Beauclerc 
preferred Winchester as a resi- 
dence ; but “‘good Queen Maude” 

dwelt wholly at Westminster, and 
founded a priory at Aldgate, and 
hospitals at St. Giles’s and Crip- 
plegate. It was, however, to the 

the Empress Maude, in which Win- 
chester was crushed, that London owed her re-establishment as the 
metropolis. She had long been tke capital of Mercia, whose arms, 
the red cross, she bears; her facilities for commerce had already 
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| rendered her important; and the laws of Offa, King of Mercia, are, 


| with great probability, said to be the basis of “the Customs of Lon- 


| don.” 


(See acleverly written paper in the theneum, No. 723.) 
To this age belongs the foundation of the Priory of St. Mary 


| Overie; and of the massive White Tower (of London), built by 


the province of Britannia Prima; and asa colonia under the name | 


Of its progressive prosperity are the following, among 
great and wealthy city ;” and 


of Augusta. 
other records: in 211, it was styled “ 


| with embattled walls and a moat in the reign of Rufus. 


| William the Norman, in 1076; and further castellated, and surrounded 


The church 


| and monastery at Westminster were rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, 


in 359, there were engaged 800 vessels inthe import and export of | 


corn to and from Londinium alone. 


AN@LO-SAXON LONDON. 


F THE Londonof theAnzlo-Saxon 


times, it would seem that we pos- 
sess even less information than of 
the Roman city; but it must have 
greatly fallen off during the bar- 
barous period that succeeded the 
final departure of 
from the island, when it was alter- 


| 


} 
| 


the Romans | 


nately attacked and ravaged by | 


the Picts and Scots, by the Saxons 
and Danes. The great wall was, 
doubtless, by turns, destroyed and 
restored during this harassing war- 
fare; which circumstance may, in 
some degree, explain the comparative entireness in which this forti- 
fication has been traced in our day. Little authentic information 
of London, at this period, can, however, be obtained; but tradition 
has abundantly filled up the interval with tale and legend; in these, 
shines the warrior King Lud, who gave name to one of the city gates. 
Early in the 7th century, London became a bishop's see; and Sebert, 
King of Essex, having been converted to Christianity, erected a 
cathedral church to St. Paul, and an abbey church to St. Peter, on 
the sites of the present cathedral, and West-:minster ; the latter a rud 
church of timber, or ut best, rubble, reared on Thorney Island. 
But the memory of the city, at this date, has been preserved in 


| a few sites and names, although the walled town itself could have 


been little more than an assemblage of hovels, intersected by miry 
land. It was on the banks of the river, and on the south side of 
the present cathedral, that the Saxon monarchs resided in a palace, 
erected, most probably, by Athelstan, whose name is retained in that 
of Adel or Addle Hill. This royal abode was forsaken by Edward the 
Confessor, who then removed to that which he had erected at 
Westminster; both the cathedral and the first mentioned building 
were burnt in 1087, “ Edward the Confessor must, therefore, be 
regarded as the founder and father of Westminster, and whose palace 
we find standing, (one hall of which is now occupied as the House of 
Commons,) upon the spot once called Thorney Island: this insular 
position is, however, no longer apparent, the rivulet and moat sur- 
rounding it on three sides, having long ago become covered common 
sewers. On this spot, powerfully defended, St. Edward founded his 
celebrated Abbey, the church or minster of which gave name to the 
great city which, in process of time,grew up around i, ’—(Bardweil.) 
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and were completed in 1065. 
LONDON FROM THE 12rx TO THE ié6ra CENTURIES. 


ROM Fitz-stephen, the first (in 
time) of our metropolitan topogra- 
phers, we gather that in the reign 
of Henry II., there were in London 
and the suburbs, 13 conventual 
churches, besides 126 lesser parish 
churches, though the majority were 
of wood. 

To the palace at Westminster was 
next added St. Stephen's Chapel, 
built by the King of that name, and 
afterwards rebuilt by Edward I.; then 
burnt in the “vehement fire” of 
1298; once more rebuilt in the 
reigns of Edward II. and IIL, and 
completed in that of the latter, 
about 1363, in the Pointed, or ** Pure 
Gothic” style; the walls being 

painted in a style which prove the decorative art to have been 
in a high state of development, even in those “dark ages.” In 
the reign of Edward VI., when the chapel was fitted up for the Com- 
mons, these paintings were wainscotted up; they were discovered in 
1800; but the structure was almost reduced to a picturesque ruin in 
the ereat fire of 1834. The most beautiful architectural addition 
which London received in the reign of Edward III. was the Chapel 
of St. Stephen, already referred to. 

Houses, by a law of Richard I. were built of stone, for defence 
from fire; but, in two centuries, to gain ground, many stone houses 
were taken down, and others of timber erected in their place; and 
it is distinctly stated that London, before the Great Fire, was chiefly 
built with chestnut. 

Of public buildings there were scarcely any besides religious 
houses and hospitals, both which were very numerous prior to the 
Reformation: of several of them, the names are retained to the pre- 
sent day, viz. Black Friars, White Friars, Crutched Friars, Chartreux, 
(the Charter-house); Priories—St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 
St. John’s Gate; St. Bartholomew the Great; St. Mary Overie, 
Southwark; Nunneries—St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street; and Holy- 
well, in Holywell-lane, Shoreditch: Hospitals—St. Giles’s, St. 
James’s, (the Palace), St. Katherine’s, and St. Thomas’s. The few 
residences of note were scattered about, and mingled with the mean. 
est habitations: the finest existing specimen is Crosby House, in 
Bishopsgete, built in 1470, a portion of which has lately been restored. 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES. 
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Th. .aurch and monastery at Westminster were much enlarged by 
Henry III., and the latter was completed by his successor as it now 


stands. In this reign, too (1222) the largest of our present metro- 
politan market-places was a garden belonging to the monks of West- 
minster, which was, therefore, known as the Convent-garden. 
Shoreditch deserves to be incidentally mentioned : it was anciently a 
village on the Roman military highway, called by the Saxons Eald 
(i.e. Old) Street. John de Sordich was its lord in 1343, and from 
him it was named; wherefore the legend of its deriving its name 
from Jane Shore dying in a ditch in its vicinity, is a popular error. 
In the reign of Richard II., the great Hall at Westminster was re- 
built essentially as we now see it, and the wonderful roof thrown 
across: it has only ceased to be used as a banquetting-hall for ccro- 
nations in our time; the neighbouring Abbey having been the place 
of the crowning of our monarchs from the Conqueror to the present 
sovereign. One of the most perfect existing relics of this reign is the 


gateway of the monastery of the Knights of St. John, at Clerkenwell, | 


rebuilt in 1381, and still bearing the rich escocheons of the Knights. 

In the next reign but one, in 1411, was commenced the building of 
the City Guildhall, at the north end of King-street, Cheapside: the 
offices were destroyed in “the Great Fire,” but the massive walls of 
the Hall itself withstood the flames, though only to be patched up by 
tasteless renovators: the original Hall, with its pointed oaken roof, 
and enriched porches, was, indeed a magnificent edifice. : 

About 1502, King Henry VII. began,—almost upon the site of 
the house in which Chaucer lived,—the splendid chapel at the 
east end of Westminster Abbey, which bears his name, and was de- 
signed as a burial-place for the royal founder and his posterity. It 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen of Florid Gothic architecture in ex- 
istence, and in the quaint exaggeration of a past age was termed one 
of the ‘t wonders of the world.” About this time, not far from the 
Abbey, stood the Sanctuary, (the place of refuge for criminals,) and 
its cruciform church, supposed to have been built by the Confessor. 
And, west of the Sanctuary was the Eleemosynary, or Almonry, 
where the alms of the Abbey were distributed; and where, in 1474, 
the first printing-press ever known in England, was set up by Wil- 
liam Caxton. t 

In 1522, the palace of Bridewell was rebuilt by Henry VIII.; but 
it only continued a royal residence till 1553, when it was given up by 
Edward VI. to the City. Within the palace was a well, dedicated to 
St. Bridget, or St. Bride, which gave its name te the precinct, the 
parish, and the church. . 

Of the actual appearance and condition of the metropolis, we learn 
little until we come down to times comparatively recent. We may, how- 
ever, picture to ourselves what London must have been in the first 
half of the 16th century, when the act for improving and paving the 
City passed in 1532, describes the streets as “‘very foul and full of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyous as well for all the king’s 
subjects, on horseback as on foot, with carriages ;” and the narrow 
crooked streets, gloomy by day, were left in total darkness at night. 
The houses were mostly built of plaster and timber, and covered with 
thatched roofs, each story overhanging that immediately beneath it. 
Hence, from the denseness of the buildings, the combustibility of their 
materials, and the insufficient supply of water, fires were rendered as 
destructive as is still the case at Constantinople. 

From a very scarce mapin the Guildhall Library, of the time of 


Henry VIII. or Edward V1., we find the metropolis to have then ex- | 


tended from east to west about 3 miles, and from north to south 
about 2 miles. Among places marked in this map, which do not ap- 
pear in other maps, even of later date, are “‘the Spital Fyeld,” 
seemingly used by archers; ‘‘ Fynsburie Fyeld,” with ‘‘ Dogges’ 
House,” for citizens to hunt in; ‘‘ More Fyeld,” with marks as if 
used by clothiers; ‘‘ the Banck,” by the side of the river; ‘‘ the Bolle 
Bayting Theatre, (near the Beare Batynge House,) Black Fryers,” 
near to where the Bridge now is; and on the opposite are houses and 
trees named “ Paris Garden.” 

In 1552, was founded Christ’s Hospital, on the site of a convent 
of Grey Friars, north of Newgate-street; the buildings were mostly 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666; but were soon rebuilt. 

Smithfeld, noted for its horse market and fair from the twelfth 
century, was also the scene of tournaments, theatrical performances, 
ind martyrdoms: the sice of the latter was in the centre of the area. 
The chivalric association of the locality is preserved in Giltspur-street, 
through which the knights rode to the tourney. 

Between London and Westminster was principally fields and open 
grounds, and was not paved further than from Temple Bar to the 
Savoy, till the reign of Elizabeth, on the building of Cecil House in 
the Strand. 

Stow tells us that “within the compass of one age, Somers 


House and the buildings were called country-houses; and the open | 


places about them were employed in gardens for profit; and 


many parts within the City and liberties, were occupied by working | 


gardeners, and were sufficient to furnish the town with garden- 
ware. 


ELIZABETHAN LONDON, 

HEN Aggas drew his map of 
London, in 1560, Finsbury and 
Holborn, St. Giles’s and St. 
Martin’s, were scattered villages. 


tinct but a distant city. A long 
dreary road led through Ludgate 


one of Queen Eleanor’s crosses, 
(now supplanted by Le Soeur’s 
fine statue of Charles I.) pointed 
the way to the palaces of 
, Whitehall and Westminster. 
Beyond this Cross, all was open field and garden. Hedge-lane, 
(now Whitcombe-street) and the Haymarket are marked as the 
roads to Oxenforde and Red 
the gibbet of Sir Thomas Wyatt. In Marybone, (now the Regent’s 
Pars), Queen Elizabeth sent her Russian ambassadors to hunt. The 
venerable Abbey of Westminster was surrounded, on three sides, by a 
creek. The adjacent palace of Edward the Confessor, with 
Rufus’s Hall, which alone remains, then covered both the ‘* Palace- 
yards,” and extended as far as Whitehall, where it joined the pre- 
cincts of York House: where Henry VIII. kept his court, after 
the disgrace of Wolsey. St. James’s Hospital, till then under the 
jurisdiction of Eton College, was seized by Henry, who con- 
verted it to a palace, and inclosed the Park, which was afterwards 
planted by Charles II. About the same time, Hyde Park became the 
property of the Crown, it being part of the ancient manor of 
Hida, which belonged to the monastery of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 
The Palace at Westminster, which had been the residence of our 
Monarchs from Edward the Confessor, was now forsaken for St. 
James’s; and its ancient buildings were, from time to time, demo- 
lished. The chamber in which the Confessor died, has, however, been 
spared, and is that now occupied as the House of Lords. It may be 
added that Westminster is known to have been a royal residence 
since the reign of Canute. 
_in the reign of Elizabeth, the royal palaces occupied the whole of 
the east side of the street of Whitehall, and that part on the west 
where the Horse Guards and the Home Office and Treasury now 
stand. King-street, the only thoroughfare, was guarded by a gate; 








the midst of Whitehall, and formed the principal entrance to the 
palace. In he next reign was commenced the maguilicent palace, 
de signed by Inigo Jones to have comprised six distinct courts; but the 
beautiful Banquetting-room alone was completed. 

Althor Holinshed admits that, in his time, London had a very 
mean appearance in comparison with most foreign cities—during the 
s xteenth century, it greatly extended itself westward, along the north 
bank of the myer, where many of the nobility erected “fayre and 








statelie” mansions; of these, Northumberland House is the only | 


one remaining; although the names of several of the others are still 
retained in the streets openinginto the Strand. Even Exeter Change, 
rhich occupied the site of Exeter House, originally built by the great 
Lord Burghley, has, in its turn, disappeared. Eastward, on the 
river-side, were the ancient Savoy, by turns a palace, hospital, and 
prison ; the palace of the proud Duke of Somerset, then just buiit; 
the Temple, with its famed Round Church; Dorset-st eet, where 
Shakspeare had a theatre; Baynard’s Castle, then in waning magni- 
ficence; Queenhithe, a Saxon harbour; and Billingsgate, its successor; 
and the first Custom House, built by Elizabeth, 
Still, greatly as the metropolis had increased in extent in the re ign 
of Elizabeth, the map of it at that period shows it to have been a mere 





dwarf in comparison with its present gigantic dimensions: all to the | 
north and west of the Strand# *s open fields and country; St. Mar- | 


tin’s Lane was a fine leafy avenuc, and Covent Garden, “ fields, with 
some thatched houses, stables, and such like.” In Vertue’s Plan of 


Westminster was not only a dis- | 


to the village of Charing, where | 


ynge. On the top of Hay Hill, stood | 


and another, of nobler dimensions, designed by Holbein, stood in | 


, London, date about 1560, the last houses seen are those of the village 
of St. Giles, the only building between which and Primrose Hill is 
the little solitary church of Tybourn (Marylebone), at the end of the 
present High-street. The first church, taken down in 1400, stood in 

| a bye place near the highway, on or near the corner of Marylebone 
Lane, in Oxford-street; and, from its lonely situation, this church 

| was often plundered of its images, bells, and ornaments. 

| Nearly all the south bank of the river, too, had a rural as- 

} pect. Bermondsey had its monastery, famous from the Con- 
quest, when hogs were kept in its woodland. There, too, was 
the fine cathedral-like church of St. Mary Overie, although the 
Priory was dissolved; next were the palace of the Bishop of Win- 
chester; Bankside, with its numerous playhouses and circi; and the 
village of Lambeth, where the Archbishops of Canterbury bad then 
resided in palatial style, for nearly four centuries. On the Bank- 
side, too, was Beaumont and Fletcher’s house; Shakspeare lived 
here as late as 1609; and in the same neighbourhood was the theatre | 
where an audience saw Shakspeare nightly tread the stage. Nor must 
we forget Southwark, with its “‘ fair inns for receipt of travellers ;” not 
omitting the Tabard, where Chaucer and his fellow-pilgrims lay 
in 1283. 

The site and date of the first theatre are very doubtful; but, early in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the Curtain, near Shoreditch; the Red Bull, 
St. John-street, Clerkenwell; and the Globe, Bankside; were all 
flourishing. Rymer, in his Feder, relates, that in the sixty years 
preceding 1629, no fewer than seventeen “ common playhouses ” were 
buit in and near London; besides inns turned into playhouses, one 
cockpit, St. Paul’s singing-school; the Fortune, near Golden-lane, 
built in 1599; one in White Friars, &c. The Swan and the Rose were 
two very early Southwark theatres ; and Taylor, the water-poet, tells 
us that about the year 1596, the players began to play on the Bank- 
side. There were also, about this time, six other theatres on the 
Middlesex side of the Thames. 

The building of the frst Exchange upon the site of the Roman 
Pretorium, was accomplished by Sir Thomas Gresham, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who conferred upon the editice the dignity of ‘ Royal.” 


LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


sm c Y A MAP published early in the 
Saeo-ROS 


reign of James I., may be seen 
how much of that which is now the 





heart of the town was then field 
and garden. Then, as now, the most 
crowded part of the City extended 
from Newgate-street, Cheapside, | 
and Cornhill, to the banks of the | 
Thames. With the exception of | 
Coleman-street, and a few buildings 
here and there, from Lothbury to 
Bishopsgate, and from Bishopsgate 
to the Tower, all was uncovered or 
garden ground. Goodman’s Fields 
were but inclosed pasture-grounds ; 
and there were very few buildings 
Ww east of the Tower. Whitechapel, 
the eastern outlet of London, con- 
sisted of a few houses only; and Houndsditch, which contained a 
single row of houses, opposite to the City Wall, opened behind into | 
the fields. Spitalfields was then a hamlet. From Bishopsgate Without | 
to Shoreditch Church, there existed a tolerably regular street, yet, still | 
with unoccupied sites intervening. At the back of the western side | 
of Bishopsgate Within, in Old Broad-street, were Gresham College | 
and Almshouses, now the site of the Excise Office. Still further west, | 
Moortields was nearly all unbuilt; if we except Bethlem Hospital, 
| rebuilt from the Tuileries at Paris, and not pulled down until 1814; 
the original hospital being a priory founded in the 13th century, on 
the east side of the Moor. Southward of Moortields ran the great 
City Wall, taken down in 1814; but its name is retained in the street 
known as “ London Wall.” From the upper end of Chiswell-street 
to Whitecross-sireet, there were very few houses; and Goswell-street 
was called the road to St. Alban’s. Cripplegate, the northernmost ot 
the City Wards, is as old as the Conquest, and part of the City Wall, 
with a bastion, may be traced in the churchyard. A street westward is 
named Barbican, (Arabic, watch-tower), which was the advanced post 
of Uripplegate. 

Clerkenwell! was still chiefly occupied by the monastery and church. 
Gray’s Inn Lane then extended but just beyond Gray’s Inn, demised 
| by the Grays of Wilton, in the reign of Edward IIL., to 
at-law. Then, indeed, St. Giles’s was literally in ¢he fields, there 
being no houses beyond Red Lion-street, Holborn. The latter was | 
| anciently a village called Oid-bourne, being built upon the side of a 
| brook, or bourne, of that n: me,which sprangup near Middle Row,an | 
! flowed down the Hili till it fellinto the river Wells at Holborn-bridge. | 
Along the rivulet, the village gradually extended itself westward, and | 
ave name to this long and spacious street. Ely Place, on Holborn 
| Hill, was, at this period, the site of the palace of the Bishops of Ely, 
| with 40 acres of orchard and pasture land: the western corner was 
| granted to Sir Christopher Hatton and is now the site of the street 

—Hatton Garden. 
| Passing from the City to the north-western suburb, we find the latter 
| beeoming the site of some truly magnificent specimens of domestic 
| architecture. Lincoln’s Ian, built by Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, 
upon the site of a palace of the Bishop of Chichester and a monas- 
| tery of Blackfriars, had passed to the ancient society of Lincoln’s 
| Inn, for whom Inigo Jones had built a handsome chapel. The same 
| architect also commencedat Lincoln’s Inn Fields the erection of that 
class of houses, and in that disposition, which gave such novel fea- 
| tures to London; and forms, to this day, in the different squares, one 
| of its principal charms. Early in the reign of Charles I., Jones was 
| employed by tbe Earl of Bedford to improve his newly-acquired pro- 
erty of Covent Garden and Seven Acres, called, from its shape, 
| Long Acre. At CoventGarden, a space was cleared, 500 feet long 
by 400 broad, around which were commenced stately buildings with 
arcades, after the Italian manner, with a church in t form of a 
Vitruvian Tuscan temple, on the western side. The north, and a part 
of the east sides only were erected by Jones: if completed, this 
Piazza, or Place, would have been oneof the finest squares in Europe : 
‘the proportions of the arcades and piers crossed with elliptical and 
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semicircular arches into groins, are,” says Elmes, “‘ exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and are mas'erpieces of architecture.” 

The remainder of Covent Garden was laid out in streets, which still 
bear in their names a referenceto the period, as King-street, Charles- 
street, and Henrietta-street. The impulse thus given, spread: noble 
mansions shot up in Drury Lane and in Queen-street, of fine red 
brick, in Jones’s manner. Of the minor streets that sprung up in 
this locality, in the same century, we may mention Catherine-street, 
named from the queen of Charles II.; Duke-street and York-street 
from his brother; also Bloomsbury and the streets of Seven Dials; 
and, lastly, ia the reigns of William and Anne, the remaining unbuilt 
sides of Covent Garden. 

At the bottom of the present Southampton-street, in the Strand, 
was the family mansion of John, Earl of Bedford, built in 1552, * 
mean wooden buildijig, shut up from the street by an ordinary brick 
} wall;” it was pulled down in 1704. 
| Proceeding westward, Spring Gardens were what the name imports, 


es 





and the gardens extended to the present Treasury, which occupies the 





| space of the Cock-pit and Tilt-yard, appertaining to the old 


Palace of Whitehall. From thence to the Abbey and Palace Yard, | laid out L 


the buildings were close and connected; and there were houses west 

; + = 
| of the Great Hail, on the Thames bank, opposite Lambeth Palace: 
| this sp i t 





in 1642, was, in part, completed the fine western outlet, Piccadilly, 
| named from a house of entertainment called Pickadilly ; a little east 
of which stood the country-house of Lord Keeper Coventry (now 
the site of Coventry-street) ; and further on, the mansion of Sydney 
—arl—of Leicester, upon the sites now occupied by the Passage, 
Court, and Square, which retain these names. The first mansion built 
in Piccadilly was Goring House, on the site of Arlington-street; 
nearly opposite, about 1688, rose Clarendon House and Berkeley 
House; and, eastward, Burlington House, built by Sir John Denham, 
and refronted by the celebrated amateur architect, the Earl of Bur- 
| lington. This negatives the hackneyed story of Lord Burlington 
| choosing the site of his mansion so far out of town that no one would 
| build beyond bim. Immediately to the east, were the house and 
gardens of the Ear! of Sunderland, the treacherous minister of James 
I1.: the site is now occupied by the Albany, built by Sir William 
Chambers, for Lord Melbourne, who exchanged it with the late 
Duke of York and dlbany, for the present Melbourne House, in 
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aii. 
| The theatres of this century may be noticed here. In the reign of 





? having been for centuries the seat of the Court and of the | of it stood ti 
| Legislature, would, naturally, be thickly peopled at an early period. | tion his frien: 


Charles I., there were “‘ six playhouses allowed in town: ” the Black- 
friars Theatre, near Playhouse Yard, at the back of Ludgate-street ; 
the Bull, Clerkenwell; the fortune, near Whitecross-street, Barbi- 
can; one in Salisbury Court; the Globe; and a sixth at the Cock-~ 
pit, Drury Lane; all of which continued acting till the beginning of 
the Civil Wars. In 1662, and 1695, two other theatres were built in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; a third, in Clare Market; and a fourth was 
built by Wren, in Dorset Gardens, with a handsome front towards 
the Thames; this theatre was taken down in1709. The Cockpit was 
destroyed by a mob in the year of its erection; but it was the origin 
of Drury Lane Theatre, the first being built by Killigrew, in 1660, 
nearly upon the site of the present Theatre; the second was erected 
in 1674. 

During the early part of the century, the New River was brou 
from Ware to London, by Sir Hugh Myddelton; an hagrorenees 
which greatly contributed to the health and convenience of the 
inhabitants. 

LONDON, AT “THE GREAT FIRE.” 


NSIGNIFICANT as the in- 
crease of buildings in Eliza- 
beth’s reign may now appear, it 
was regarded with so much 
apprehension as well as wonder, 
at the time, that the Queen 
issued a proclamation in 1580, 
forbidding the erection of any 
but houses of the highest class, 
within three miles of the City. 
The same was done by her 
successor; but in neither case 
had the prohibition much 
effect; so that, by 1666, many 
new districts and parishes had 
been added to the suburbs. 

Howel quaintly tells us that, 
in 1650, “there was not that 
elegance of building in London, 
as in other places, nor were the 
streets so straight and light- 
some, by reason that the 
houses paunched out, and their 
stories hung one over the other.” We glean from the Rey. John 
Ward’s Diary of this date, that London then stood upon 460 acres of 
ground, and contained 150,000 houses. 

By the Great Fire of September 2, 1666, almost the whole city, 
within the walls, was destroyed: including upwards of 13,000 
1ouses, and St Paul’s Cathedral and its walls, which covered three 








| acres. “ Heaven be praised,” exclaims Malcolm, “ Qld London was 


burnt!” for, although neither Wren’s nor Evelyn’s plan for rebuild- 
ing the city was adopted, such were the improvements introduced 
in its comfort and cleanliness, that the Plague, which in the pre- 
ceding year, carried off 160,000 persons, never afterwards appeared. 

‘** The Great Fire” commenced at a house in Pudding-lane, exactly 
the same distance from the Monument as that column is high—202 
feet. The conflagration terminated at Pye-corner, nearly oppo- 
site the Compter, in Giltspur-street, after destroying nearly five- 
sixths of the whole city. 

THE REBUILDING OF LONDON, 


LTHOUGH the art of brick- 
making was among the benefits in= 
troduced into Britain by the 
Romans, bricks were not generally 
used in London until after ‘“‘ The 
Great Fire:” there are, however, 
$f |: LEON some fine specimens, of prior date ; 
Df hgite® We as, the piers of Lincoln’s Inn 
gate, and the chapel by Inigo Jones. 

In the great re-edification, Wren 
built no fewer than 52 churches, 
besides St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Monument, and several public 
offices and private mansions. Not- 
withstanding the most vexatious 
obstructions, Wren completed St. 
Paul's in the course of thirty-five 
years from the laying of the found- 
ation-stene; this being the third 
church raised upon the same site. 
In 1668, Wren built the Custom- 
House, burned down in 1718, this 
being the only one of his buildings, 
of which, in the course of a long 
life, he witnessed the destruction. 
In 1671, he began the Monument 
which was completed in 1677; anc 
in 1671-2 he built Temple Bar. 
In 1667-9, the Royal Exchange was rebuilt by a pupil of Wren, 
the first stone being laid by Charles il 

According te Stow, there were, in 1682, only 84,000 houses in the 
City, Southwark, and Westminster. 

LONDON IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ITHIN the course of a hundred 
years from the date of “‘ The Great 
Fire,” the metropolis extended 
itself considerably to the west and 
north-west, where it became more 
fashionable to reside. Doubtless, 
the “Fire of London” had a great 
share in this change; for, their 
mansions in the City having been 
destroyed by it, the nobility removed 
from the seat of bustle and traffic 
much earlier than they otherwise 
a would. “Time was,” says a con- 
temporary, ‘‘when ail the first nobi- 
lity in England had their town 
houses in Aldersgate-street, and 
other (then) fashionable quarters of 
the old City; and some of the very bighest quality, indeed, had 
rand mansions out of town in the Strand.” 

In 1700, Old Bond-street was in situation, almost rural, all to the 
north being fields, lanes, and uncovered ground; and many mansions, 
which are now surrounded with buildings and streets, for a conside- 
ble distance, then stood, if not quite solitary, with only a few strag- 
gling houses in their neighbourhood. Such was the case with Mon- 
tague House, now the British Museum, in Great Russell-street, the 
gardens of which were noted almost down to our day. 

At the beginning of this century, Mary-le- bone, or Marybone, wes 
a village nearly a mile distant from any part of the metropolis, with 
which, however, St. Giles’s and St. Martin’s began to be incorporated. 
Marylebone long retained its fame as a place of recreation ; hence, 
the fine, “‘Some dukes at Marybone Jow/ time away. The manor 
was anciently called Tybourne, from itssituation neara small bourne, 
or rivulet, formerly Aye-brook, or Eye-brook. é 

Inigo Jones may be regarded as the true founder of the modern 
domestic architecture of the metropolis. It was after he had 
:coln’s Inn Square and Covent Garden, 
tial mansions that adorned both, that Soho Square I 
arose: the illv called King’s Square, a id on one side 

i Duke of Monin ath, after whose execu- 
is changed this royal name to “ Scho,” the watchword 
with which he advanced to the fatal battle of Sedgemoor, 

Hanover {Square and Cavencish Square first appear in the maps 
| about 1720; Oxford-street (then Tyburn Jtoad,) ext nded no furthe" 
| than Princes-street; and Bond-street scarcely reached to onduit- 
| street. Trinity Chapel, which stands in this street, has a curious bis- 
| tory: it was originally a Popish chapel of wood mounted on wheels, 
| and followed the camp of James Il. to Hounslow Heath, where it 
remained neglected long after the Revolution; till Archbishop Tenni- 
son, then rector of St, Martin's, brought it back to its original posi- 
tion, and rebuilt it of more durable materials. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, 50 new churches were ordered to 
be built ip and about Londén; and St. Paul’s cathedral was com- 
pleted. There were also built, by Wren, Arlington, (afterwards 
Buckingham) House, St. James’s Park; and Marlborough House, in 
Pall Mall, which street was scarcely then commenced. Inthis reign, 
Clerkenwell, Old-street, and Shoreditch, were much increased ; Marl- 
borough-street, Soho, was formed; as also Bedford Row, Red Lion 
Square, and the greater part of the neighbourhood immediately north 
of Holborn, 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES. 























During the reign of George I., London was greatly enlarged. In 
1718, were laid out several streets north of Tybourn-road, the 
row of houses in which was finished in 1792, when it was called Oxford- 
street. Berkeley-square and the vicinity were now in progress, a8 also 
a few of the 50 new churches. | 1. th 

Early in this century, were built three of the finest churches in the 
metropolis: St. George, Bioomsbury, by Hawksmoor, in 1731; St. 
George, Hanover-square, in 1724; and St. Martin-in-the- Fields, by 
Gibbs, in 1721-26. Each of these churches has a beautiful Corinthian 
portico; and that in Bloomsbury has also a Palladian campanile and 
steeple. In 1714-18, was built St. Mary-le-Strand, by Gibbs; 
who, about 1719, added a picturesque tower and steeple to St. Cle- 
ment Danes, in the Strand, the body of which was built by Wren. 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, in Fleet-street, was built long before “ the 
Great Fire” of 1666, which it narrowly escaped: it was taken down 
in 1830, and the present Gothic church erected nearly on_ its site. 
Only two other churches of this period, merit notice: St. Peter- 
le-Poor, Old Broad-street (1791), and St. Martin Outwich (1796), 
Threadneedle-street. / 

In 1705, was built the first “Italian Opera-house,” in the Hay- 
market, by Sir John Vanbrugh; in 1789, this theatre was destroyed 
by fire, and in 1790, the present theatre was in part built by Novo- 
sielski, and completed by Nash and Repton, in 1818: it 18 a fine 
specimen of Italian architecture, and is the largest theatre in Europe, 
except that of La Scala, at Milan. In 1720, was built the first Hay- 
market Theatre,” where, in 1744, Foote first appeared: this house 
was taken down in 1820, when the present elegant theatre was 
erected from the designs of Nash. 

In detailing the increase of western London, we have, however, 
overlooked the improvements in the City itself. In this and the lat- 
ter half of the preceding century, were built most of the Companies 
Halls, which, however, are more to be admired for the richness of 
their interior decoration than for any high architectural merit : several 
of them contain exquisite specimens of sculpture in wood and stone, 
enriched ceilings, painted walls, &c. Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch- 
street, begun in 1748, is far superior in external appearance to any 
other of the City Companies’ halls then erected. Bridewell Hospital 
was rebuilt in 1668, the old palace having been destroyed in “the Great 
Fire :” the hospital contains a hall, chapel, prison, &c.; the front, in 
New Bridge-street, is of much later date. In 1739, was founded the 
Mansion House, designed by Dance, and occupying the site of Stocks 
Market: it is, in effect, a massive Italian palace, with a very fine 
Corinthian portico, enriched with sculpture. In 1769, the Excise 
Office was built upon the site of Gresham College. In 1770-82, the 
prison of Newgate was built by Dance; in 1780, it was gutted by the 

‘No-Popery ” incendiaries; in 1783, the execution of criminals that 

had previously taken place at Tyburn, was removed to the spot in 
front of the prison. It was named from Newga‘e, built later than the 
other city gates, used as a gaol for felons as early as 1218; and for 
debtors until the year 1815. In 1789, was founded the Bank of 
£ngland, a structure of no striking merit, until picturesquely embel- 
lished about forty years later. In 1799, was enlarged and fronted as it 
now stands, India House, by Jupp, in Leadenhall-street; the main 
features being a hexastyle Ionic portico, sculptured frieze and pedi- 
ment: the original building was erected in 1726. 

Here we may notice some of the principal changes in the metropo- 
lis during the eighteenth century—or rather the great features of 
change within tha. period, though chiefly within its latter half, inimit- 
ably depicted by Hogarth. 

About 1711, the streets were first lighted with glass globular lamps ; 
parish engines and party walls were introduced to prevent the spread 
of fires: and the “‘ watch and ward” of the City was improved: the 
costume of the watchmen. by the way, which lasted to our time, was 
as old as the fourteenth century, and they carried halberds instead of 
staves, so late as the year 1706. ad 

In 1713, Sir Christopher Wren extended the west front of West- 
minster Abbey, and carried up the towers, though in avery incon- 
gruous style. 

The Fleet River, at this time, had wharves on either side for land- 
ing goods from the barges, which came up as far as Holborn-bridge: 
about the year 1733, the arching over of the channel of the Fleet was 
commenced, and subsequently was extended to the Thames, forming, 
at present, one of the main sewers, which debouches at Blackfriars- 
bridge. Fleet Market was next built; and the Fleet Prison 
(where had been a goal since the twelfth century), was rebuilt 
for the second time after its destruction by the rioters of 1780. The 
market has since been removed, and the prison vacated. 

In 1747, the last beheading took place on Tower-hill, which had 
been a place of execution since the reign of Richard II. 

In 1760, the houses and other buildings were removed from Lon- 
don-bridge, which was built between 1170 and 1182. 

In 1770, the City gates were removed, with the exception of Temple 
Bar, built a century before. They were, in the main, unsightly 
structures. 

Between 1739 and 1750, was built Westminster- bridge ; and between 
1760 and 1770, was constructed Blackfriars-bridge ; their approaches, 
thenceforth became important localities. 

The physiognomy of the London streets of the last century in- 
cluded signs to each house, which were only removed in 1750: of 
these, the Barber's Pole, the Bible and Crown, the Leather Bottle, 
and the Good (headless) Woman,' have descended to our day. The 
shop-fronts were not inclosed and glazed till about 1710; and each 
shop was open, like the butchers’ at the present day. The fish- 
monger’s shop on the western side of Temple Bar is a specimen of 


the owe front of Old London. May-poles stood in the Strand 
— aoaat and the heads of traitors were placed upon Temple Bar 
until 1746, 


In 1728, the City conduits were destroyed, it is supposed, to compel 
the public to have the New River water laid on to their houses. In 
the olden times, at coronations and public festivals, these conduits 
ran with wine. 

One of the great improvements was the formation of “the New 
Road,” in 1756, from Paddington to the Bank; which was opposed 
by the Duke of Bedford, lest the dust might annoy him in his house 
half a mile off, and buildings might be erected, which would destroy 
his prospect. Within half a century, the Duke’s house (on the site 
of Bedford Place), was levelled to ‘the ground; and now, the fields 
beyond it are covered with mansions, enlarging, by many thousands, 
the income of the Bedford family, with a reversionary interest in a 
city of itself. 

The following quaint parallel of O/d Rome and London presents a 
very amusing picture of manners, from a somewhat rare work, by De 
Poligné, new edit. 1710. i 


London enjoys a good air, and has a fine prospect on all sides, the ground upon 
which it stands being, in most places, like the back of an ass! by which situa 
tion it has, on one side, the prospect of a noble river, with a fine open country, full 
of meadows, gardens, trees, houses ; and on the other, delicate fields and mea 
dows of the finest green in the world, with abundance of large and neat villages, 
and pleasant walks to'em. The ancient authors take no notice of the walks of 
Old Rome, which makes it questionable whether there were such as we have sbout 
London ; particularly in St. James's Park, Hide Park, and in many public places 
within the City. * * Tho’ the Romans had a great many great and curious 
edifices, I question if they had any of their Temples so stately as St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral at London. I am confident the best of them never cost half so much 
building, their public structures being generally reared by their slaves. Nor had 
the Old Romans the satisfaction of seeing thousands of fine coaches move along 
their streets as we see in London, or their streets so full of people well clad, espe- 
cially women, who had not the liberty at Rome, to appear abroad in the streets ; 
if the narrow streets of Old Rome were full of people, ‘twas chiefly of old slaves, 
very ill kept by their masters. Whereas, at London, the commpn people and 
even servants, are better clothed and fed than the Roman Senators and Knights, 
for the generality. The markets at Rome were neither 80 numerous nor so well 
stocked as ours, The great admirers of Old Rome must be very much to seek 
before they can find in it so many thousands of large and rich shops adorned 
with handsome costly signs, and stocked with all sorts of goods, foreign and do- 
mestic,as we have in London. The conveniency alone of our coffee and choco- 
ate houses goes beyond all the common diversions they had at Rome. ‘Tis to be 

ttributed to the wealth and number of our citizens that we have so many stately 
averns, chocolate, and coffee-houses, and cook shops ; the streets so fine, and in 
& perpetual hurry of carts and coaches; shops and storehouses so well stocked ; 
houses so well furnished ; and so many ships in the river; that we have so many 
stately Inns of Lawyers, such an Exchange, and such aCustom House; * * 
that people make so good an appearance in the streets, no slaves, nor starved 
people. 
ow, the great part of the beauties, ornaments, and delights of London, are 
owing to the wealth of its citizens; as, for example, there are in London about 
20,000 houses fit, one with another, to lodge gentlemen of 1,000 a year, with a 
competent retinue, &c, Whereas, historians tell us of only 1,800 domus, or dwel- 
ling-houses, of such sort of people in Old Rome ; I mean of senators or knights, 
who were not, generally speaking, so rich as our citizens, 


EXTENT. 

London is usually said to include all the buildings within four miles’ 
radius of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which will give it a circumference of 
24 miles. The area actually covered with buildings and streets, to- 
cannot be less than from 19 


gether with the surface of the Thames, 











to 20 square miles. StiJl, London is not merely one city, but, exclu- 
sive of the villages, and groups of houses in the environs, it consists 
of 8 distinct cities and boroughs: City of London, within and 
without the walls; City of Westminster; and the boroughs of 
ary-le-bone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Lambeth, 
and Grenwich : the first five mentioned of which are situate in Middle- 
sex, the two next in Surrey, and the last in Kent; so that London 
lies in three counties. 
The connected town, however, extends east and west, from Bow 
to Hammersmith, or about 11 miles; and, from north to south, the 
greatest width is from Holloway-chapel to Stockwell, about 6 miles. 
he whole may be considered egg-shaped: the east, or Greenwich 
and Stratford end, being round and broad, while the west end ter- 
minates nearly in a point at Hammersmith. The circumference of 
the town thus reckoned, is about 30 miles. On the south side, it 


extends from Vauxhall-Bridge to Greenwich Church, the limits 
of the foreground of our picture. 


PROGRESSIVE POPULATION OF LONDON. 


HE population from the reign ef 
Queen Anne to the last Census, 


y) will appear thus: _ : 
Year 1702 ,, 674,300 persons, 
1750 .. 676,250 —_ 
1801 ,, 900,000 _ 
1811 .. 1,050000 om 
182] 1,225,694 a 
1831 1,375,237 —_ 
1841 .. 1,950,921 oa 


The last quoted enumeration, 
however, includes the population 
of Greenwich ; so that, in round 
numbers, the area of the Metro- 
polis may be'taken at 60 000 acres; 
and its population at 2,000,000. 

It is also calculated that if the 
population of 69 of the principal 
cities and towns of England were 
added together, the total would 
not equal the population of Lon- 
don. It would require above 
60 cities as large as Exeter, or 534 
towns the size of Huntingdon, to 
ce make another metropolis; and 
it is computed that a population equal to that of Salisbury is added 
to London every three months! 

Mother Shipton’s prophecy is now rapidly in fulfilment: London 
has almost extended itself to Hampstead and Highgate, and those 
villages are stretching their arms towards each other. 

London, which, a century ago, ranked only in the fifth or sixth de- 
gree of population among the cities of the world, is now the very 
first. Yet, London with its 2,000,000, has little more than a third of 
the population of the Rome of the Cesars, which according to 
Lipsius, was between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000! and the “ Englich 
Opium Eater,” from a laborious collation of data, considers 





| Lipsius to be nearer the truth than his critics. 





he whole mass of buildings within the limits of London cannot 
comprehend less than 10,000 streets, terraces, lanes, alleys, and courts, 
80 squares, 24 market-places, and nearly 200,000 houses. From an 
official return, recently presented to Government, it appears tha’, 
since the year 1829, no fewer than 45,000 houses, forming 750 new 
streets and squares, have been erected, or are in the course of build- 
ing in London and its environs. And, within the memory of onear- 
chitect, 20,000 houses have been built in the metropolis in the short 
space of 15 years. 
Several populous villages, equal to many county towns, are not 
included in the above statements ; as Hampstead, Highgate, Hack- 
ney,Clapham, Wandsworth, Chelsea, &c. 


SOIL AND SURFACE. 


HE general substratum of 
the metropolis and its vicinity 
is clay, hence called ** Lon- 
don Clay,” the most consi- 
derable of the tertiary forma- 
tions of Great Britain. Beds 
of clay from 100 to 200 feet in 
thickness, proper for making 
tiles, are found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the 
City; and, all around the 
metropolis, brickmaking is, 
or has been, carried on ex- 
tensively. The clay is, in 
many parts, especially on the 
north side of the river, for a 
distance of more than a mile, 
covered with a thick bed of 
gravel. 

Under the London Clay, a stratum of sand extends, and bears upon 
a chalk basin, containing an immense quantity of = water. 

This basin is formed by the strata, or layers, bending or dipping 
in the middle; the dipping causing a greater thickness, and a greater 
variety of layers in the middle than at the circumference of the basin, 

The Isle of Wight, and the City of Paris, occupy basins very simi- 
lar to that on which London stands.* These basins seem to owe 
their existence to depressions in the chalk formation, which extends 
under them all. fj 

The depth of the chalk below the surface at London is very con- 
siderable, since wells have been sunk several hundred feet without its 
being reached: but, a few miles south of the metropolis, it is fre- 
quently reached. ; “ 

The seam of chalk which makes up the London Basin varies from 
300 to 500 feet in thickness. Several of the wells in London_are be- 
tween 200 and 300 feet deep. At Primrose Hill, near the Regent’s 
Park, some years ago, the ground was bored to the depth of 500 feet 
without success. One mile east of London, according to Sir H. De 
la Beche, the chalk 1s only 77 feet thick ,at a well in St. James’s-street 
it is 235 feet thick, and at High Beach 700 feet thick. 

Artesian Wells have been bored in the metropolis with various suc- 
cess. In 1835, the New River Company, in the Hampstead Road, 
unexpectedly reached the chalk at a depth of only 150 feet ; but this 
was at the cost of upwards of £12,000, and the supply of water was 
uncertain. On the other hand, the Artesian Well in Covent Garden 
Market is 280 feet deep, and yields 1600 gallons of water per hour; 
and that in Piccadilly is 240 feet deep; whereas, a well of this kind, 
bored in 1844, at Hemming’s Row, at the rear of the National Gal- 
lery, isconsiderably deeper. Another Artesian Well, near Wandsworth, 
is 347 feet in depth. These are interesting and important points when 
we recollect that the quantity of water daily consumed in London is 
considerably more than 20 million gallons. 

From the abundance of clay, London.is, as might be expected, a 
brick-built city; although the ingenuity of our age has cased miles 
of streets with cement to imitate stone. 

This abundance of clay is, in great measure, explanatory of the 
vastness of the metropolis. It is, however, nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the fact of “‘the Five Fields,” (between Pimlico and 
Chelsea), formerly a clayey swamp, being now the site of some of the 
finest mansions in London. A few years ago, it retained so much 
water, that no one would build there, and the “fields ” were the ter- 
ror of foot passengers proceeding from London to Chelsea after 
nightfall. At length, Mr. Cubitt, on examining the strata, found them 
to consist of gravel and clay, of inconsiderable depth; ¢he clay he 
removed, and burned into bricks, and by building upon the substratum 
of gravel, he converted this spot from the most unhealthy to one of the 
most healthy, to the immense advantage of the ground landlord and 
the whole metropolis. This is one of the most perfect adaptations 
of the means to the end, to be found in the records of the building 
art. Of course, the level of this locality is low; for it has been as- 
certained that the ground-Coor of Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park 
Gardens, 70 feet above the Thames high-water mark, is on a level 
with the attics of Eaton and Belgrave Squares. Yet, Chelsea ac- 
quired a proverbial salubrity in the last century by Doctors Arbuth- 
not, Sloane, Mead. Cadogan, and Farquhar, making it their residence. 

The rise of the ground from the north bank of the Thames has 








* The Basin of the Themes, i.e. the country drained by its tributary streams, 
including the Medway, comprises the greater part of Kent, with the whole of 
Surrey, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, Herts, Middlesex, Essex, and Suffolk, with part 
of Gloucester and Wilts—an area of about 8,500 square miles, or between 
one-sixth and one-seventh of the surface of England and Wales, on which 
is accumulated between a third and fourth part of their inhabitants, and decidedly 
more than one-third of their wealth. 





already been incidentally noticed; and that it continues to rise to the 
northern suburbs, Hampstead and Highgate, need scarcely be added. 
But, what will the reader say when he is assured that the summit of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the cross, which occupies nearly the highest 
ground in the City,* is lower than the level of the above environs; 
the — heights being as follow above the Thames high-water 
mark :— 


Feet. 
Hampstead, Jack Straw's Castle ee 433 
Hampstead Heath,, ee oe 427 
Highyate (Old) Church oe ee 414 
Shooter's Hill ee ee 411 
St. Paul's Cross .. eo ee 340 


A few more levels of the principal parts 


of the metropolis above the 
Thames may be acceptable :— . 


c Ft. In. 
Highgate Archway o ee «« 259 0 
Primrose Hill oe ne ee 206 0 
Highbury Terrace, Islington eo «- 142 0 
Blackheath oe or) «- 137 0 
St. John's Chapel, St. John’s Wood ee ee 120 0 
New River Reservoir, Pentonville Hill .. « 118 0 
Inner Circle, Regent's Park . ee 116 0 
Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park ee e+ 104 0 
Christchurch, Marylebone.. na - 95 3 
Sadler's Wells Theatre .. 0 a e- 8 7 
Stoke Newington Church ,, oe ee 80 0 
Cavendish Square ee oe -« 78 9 
Bloomsbury Square, north side ee oe 69 2 
Drury Lane Theatre, front.. ee -. 58 7 
Berkeley Square, east side. . oa «- 49 2 
St. George’ Hospital se ee - 3811 
St. James's Square, east side o« ee 26 8 
Charing Cross Statue ee ve ee 16 0 
St. James's Palace ed oe nm | ae 
Buckingham Palace ee o- I 4 
Fleet Prison ee ee ee 9 9 
Westminster Abbey oe o- ee 5.5 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark ee ee 3 8 
Horse Guards aw ee +e 2 7 
Lake, St. James's Park, surface below the Thames ee 5 11 


The depth of artificial or made ground above the surface is, how- 
ever, very considerable, as we gather from the evidence of Mr. R. 
Kelsey, before Parliament, including the following resuits collected 
during excavations for the sewers in different parts of the City :— 
Thickness of made ground at Paul’s wharf up to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 9 feet to 12 feet; Watling-street, 11 feet to 12 feet 6 inches; 
Bread-street, 17 feet 6 inches; Cheapside, the natural earth was not 
reached—the cutting varied from 14 to 23 feet; Gracechurch-street, 
14 feet to 18 feet; King William-street, 12 feet to 17 feet 6 inches; 
Princes street, 10 feet to 33 feet 6 inches; Moorgate-street, 16 feet 
6 inches to 21 feet 6 inches; Fenchurch-street, 15 feet 6 inches to 17 
feet 10 inches; Bishopsgate Within, 9 feet 6 inches to 16 feet; Fish- 
street-hill, 5 feet 6 inches to 18 feet 10 inches; Eastcheap, 12 feet to 
15 feet; Redcross-street, 7 feet to 9 feet; Barbican, 10 feet to 13 feet; 
Cannon-street, 9 feet throughout; Rosemary-lane, 8 feet to 12 feet; 
Water-lane, Fleet-street, 5 feet to 9 feet; Cateaton-street and Lad- 
lane, 12 feet to 14 feet 2 inches; streets in Cloth-fair, 4 feet 6 inches 
to 12 feet 6 inches; streets in St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, 4 feet to 13 feet 
3inches. The plinth of Temple-bar is buried in accumulation. The 
east end of Newgate-street was lowered about 12 inches when 
the present Post-office was built. London-wall has in part been 
raised above 2 feet within the last 25 years. The Pavement and Little 
Moorfields have been wholly re-arranged within the last 10 years. 
All the improvements from London-bridge to London-wall have 
largely altered the surface of the main line, and of the adjace yt streets. 
The north side of what is termed Holborn-bridge, the north end of 
Farringdon-street, has been raised about 2feet. Such occurrences 
as these are distinctly noticeable in some way, but the insensible 
alterations are equally great and curious; as, for instance, from levels 
taken in 1770 and 1842, it appears that in Bishopsgate-street Without, 


at Bishopsgate Churchyard, the surface has risen 2 feet 2 inches in 72 
years, but at Spital-square only 12 inches in the same time. The 


result of this examination is confirmed by the depths of the sewers as 
originally built and as they now measure. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH OF LONDON. 


LIVELY writer has agreeably ob- 
served, that ‘“‘ London, in winter, is 
S3 warm ; in spring, it is gay; in sum- 
i - mer, it is shady; and in autumn, it 

- VS is quiet.” | These pleasantries are 
facts; for London, generally speak- 
ing, is the healthiest spot in all Eng- 
land. Amidst its greatest filth, the 
inhabitants enjoy excellent health; 
for, in St. Giles’s, 50 persons often 
sleep in the same room without en- 
gendering disease: and, compara- 
tively, the town is free from typhus 
and other contagious disorders. 

A few of the leading facts in the 
climatology of the Metropolis will, 
however, speak more for its salubrity 
than pages of discussion. Such are 
the following :-— 

Temperature, mean annual at Lon- 

Ss don is 52 deg., and the extremes 
81 deg. and 20 deg., the former Occurring generally in July, the latter 
in January. In mild situations, in Devonshire and Cornwall, the 
winter temperature is 2 deg., 3 deg., 4 deg., and even 5 deg, higher than 
in London. 

Rain.—A smaller quantity of rain falls in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis than elsewhere in the kingdom. At London, the average is 
22°7 inches ; the average of the whole kingdom is from 30 to 40 inches; 
whilst at Keswick, the average quantity is 67 inches annually. 

From the observation of several barometers Aour/ly for fifteen days, 
at the apartments of the Royal Society, it appears that in London, the 
greatest heights of the barometer take place about 10 a.m., and 11 
p.M.; and the least heights about 5 a.M., andS P.m.; the whole range 
being about one-fiftieth of an inch, 

Winds.—At London, during the year, the S.W. wind prevails 112 
days, the W. 53, the N.N.E. 50, the S. 18, the N.E. 58, the S.E. 22, the 

. 27, and the N. 16. 

Fogs.—The vast town, with its dense and busy population accumu- 
lated within a circle some ten or twelve miles in diameter, has some 
influence upon the atmosphere over it. This is apparent in the Lon- 
don fog, which sometimes darkens the mid-day atmosphere almost 
to midnightgloom. The artificially heated air over the city and its 
environs, sends up, especially after the fires are lighted, far more hu- 
midity in the state of vapour, than the cold air above is capable of 
receiving. Accordingly, this moisture is returned mixed with particles 
of charcoal and various other substances, which form together the 
London Fog. Still, this fog rarely, if ever, reaches the height of the 
cross of St. Paul’s; and though it is inconvenient, it is a dry fog, from 
the continued heating of the lower stratum ; and, except to asthmatic 
patients, it is healthy rather than the reverse, as is proved by the fact 
that during its continuance, the fever-wards of the hospitals are in 
great part cleared. Were it not for the fog, it is probable that in 
those seasons which are peculiarly foggy, the more densely-populated 
districts would suffer from malaria and its legion of evils. 

We have only space to illustrate the Health of the Metropolis in 
similarly brief manner. 

Dr. Arnott states the healthiest part of London to be the north- 
west; from the prevailing winds there being south-west and north- 
east, which winds are not contaminated by blowing over London: on 
the elevated ground in Marylebone parish, the air is as pure as at 
Hampstead.— Evidence before the House of Commons: Health of 
Towns, 

The most unhealthy district in London includes the parishes in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel; whilst the suburban districts of Cam- 
berwell and Hackney are the most healthy. The healthiest parish in 
London is that of St. George, Hanover-square; for, whilst39 in a 1000 
die annually in Whitechapel, the proportion in the former parish is 
only 17.—Dr. G. Gregory. re 

So great is the difference between the average vilue of life in the 
east and west of the metropolis, that whereas in the latter it is 2.1 per 





* Against the wall of a house in Pannier Alley, Newgate-street, the width 
of three streets from St. Paul's, is a flat stone, on which is sculptured a naked 
child sitting upon a pannier, or basket, with the following doggrel underneath >= 

“When ye have sovght the citty round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground, 


Avgvst the 27, 1688, 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES. 


[THe ILLustRaTED 
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cent., in the former it is 3.2; and in Whitechapel it is so low that one 


female in twenty-four dies in « year, an awful mortality, scarcely, 
perhaps, equalled by Portugal or any other misgoverned country. 
The mortality of Loudon ts one thing, but the mortulity of its various 


arishes another; some of them being twice, thrice, and even four | 


times that of others. 

44 diesinthe year. 
The number of medi 

alleviation of human s: 








fering is about 70. 


During the lapse of time, the public health has been wonderfully | 


improved on the one hand, by better diet and accommodation acting 
as a preventive of disease ; on the other hand, by the mighty strides 
which have been made by the science of medicine. This fact is 
abundantly shown by the table of deaths in the liberties of London 
at six different periods ia the census of 1841; and hence it has been 
deduced that the annual deaths out of 100,000 living were as follow: 


1629 — 1635 ee oe oe 5,000 
1660 — 167 (plagne years) oe 8,000 
1728 — 1757 ae ee .. 5,200 
1771 — 1780 ee ee ee 5.000 
1801 — Isi0 ee ee ee 2,920 
1831 — 18:5 ee ee ee 3,200 


2,500 


THAMES. 


1840 — 1812 


THE 


RIVER 





it 


Brerore we proceed to the details of the metropolis upon the banks of | 


; ; 1 nee +s m~hhara Pin 
this majestic river, ic may be interesting to glance a ch racter 
istics; for, althoug’ the portion represented in our Engraving ts hittie 
; see} 


t ti 


more thau one-thirtieth of its entire course, it is that potion 1 
entities the Thames to rank as the most important river in Great 
Britain. 

The uname is inferred to be of British erizin: 
Tamesi i 











, evidently Tames or Thames, with the addition of a Latin 
termination. 
the Thames is about thre 


istern slope of the Co 


The true head of tiles south of Chelten- 
ham, on the south-« id Hills, ia Gloucester- 
shire. About a mile from its source, the stream is swelled by several 
springs, and from these forn t 









>a constant current. 

The Thames secon enters Wiltshi:e, eastward ; then winds between 
the counties of Oxford and Berks; and passing by the Gothic piles of 
Windsor and Eton, its channe! es Middlesex from Surrey, 





1 Ce ee, re ee ee ee 
throughout the whole extent of their devious and opposing shores. | 


We bave not space to enumerate its tributaries, or its various wind- 
ings and fiowings, until, proceedin the north-east and east, its 
broad stream sep:rates the cities of Westminster and 
their long-extended Southern Suburbs— Lambeth, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, and Rotherhithe. How various are the emotions 


reflect upon the “oozy bed” to where 














sireams in waves of silver rolled, 


$ Augisia rose ln L£ 


The fizure 
And on her 





The noble river next divides the counties of Essexand Kent; and, 
gradually expanding into an arm of the sea, it unites its wares with 


the German ocean, at about the point calied the Nore; the entire | 


course from Thames Head being about 220 miles; of which nearly 
190 miles are navigable. How eloquently and truthfaily has Denham 
sung its fame, in these oft-quoted lines : 
T names, the most loved of all the ocean's sons, 
By his old sir-, to his embraces r 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the 
Like mortal life to meet eternity ; 
Though with those streams he no resemblanee hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and whose gravel void; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore,— 
Search not bis bottom, but survey his slcre. 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mowe 




















First loves to do, then loves the g.« 
Nor are his blessings to h’s banks « 
But free and common as the sea and wind; 
When he to boast, or to dispeuse his stores, 

Full of the tribute of his grateful shores; 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brinys home to us, and makes both Indies ours. 
O could [ tow like thee, and make thy stream, 
My great example, as itis my theme ; 
Thongh deep, yet clea zh g 
Strong without rage ; 





















, yet not dull; 

wirnouto erflowing, full. 

The matter-of-fact old chroniclers, however, gainsay one of the poet’s 
attributes; for the Thames has been subje:t to floods, recorded six 
centuries since ; and ebbs so extraordinary, as to leave dry land in the 
midst of the channel. 

To the wise policy and admirable discipline of the Romans it is 
inferred that we are indebted for the first embankment of the river; 
and, according to Tacitus, they pressed the Britons into their service, 
This is but one of the countless benefits derived by Britain from a 
people “whose legionaries in the great work were as familiar with 
the use of the spade and pickaxe as with that of the javelin and the 
sword.” 

The maintenance and repair of these embankments, have been 
traced to the reign of Edward I.; but, such have been the encroach- 
ments by the erection of wharfs and other buildings, so as materially 
to contract the water-way of that portion of the river which flows 
immediately through the centre of the metropolis, that the only 
relic of the old line is to be seen adjoining Waterloo Bridge. 
For example: the distance of the River Front from Westminster 
Hall, in an old plan, is 100 feet; whereas, at present, it is 300 feet. 


Of course, these changes can only be slightly glanced at here; but? | 


a variety of valuable information upon the embankment of the 





river, will be found in Mr. Cruden’s excellent History of Graves- | 


end and the Port of London; and in the First Report of the 


Parliamentary Commissioners for improving the Me tropolis, 1844, | 
; 





This Report contains the several plans s 
the embankment of the Thames, (including lines of railway), which 
plans will, in ali probability, be discussed during the Session of 

845: an outline of that favoured by the Government, has been 
engraved in the ILtustraten Lonpon News, No. 113: it differs 
materially from all previous Embankments, inasmauch as it contem- 
plates arcades, terraces, and other architectural embellishments. 
The only important Embankments of this class hitherto completed, 
are the terraces of the Custom House, Somerset House, the Adelphi, 
and the New Houses of Parliament; although, more than a century 
and a half since, Wren designed *‘a commodio::s Quay on the whole 
bank of the River, from Blackfriars to the Tower.” 





Every ten minutes, some one inhabitant in | 


‘alinstitutions in the metropolis devoted to the | 


London from } 


when we | 


bmitted to Parliament for | 


The Conservancy of the Thames is a privilege and trust vested in 
the Corporation of London, by very ancient charter, though their 
| rights and duties are much disputed. The Lord Mayor bears the 
| stvle and title of Conservator of the ‘Thames, and with his deputy, or 
Water Bailiff, periodically has, for many centuries past, held Courts 
| of Conservancy, when juries are empanelled and sworn, to inquire 
into a.l offences committed on the river, and to make presentments 
thereof; such as those relating to 0 struction of the navigation, en- 
| croachments of all kinds, and the presery stion of the fish in the 
| River. The Admiralty also ciaims a certain jurisdiction; and the 
| Corporation of the Trinity House has authority to remove shoals, to 
regulate lastage and eens to provide lighthouses and beacons, 
lic > pilots, mariners, &c. ; 

es ‘Fitzstephen’s time, the Thames at London was, indeed, “a 
fishfal river ;’’ and we read of (a picturesque custom)—the Thames 
| fishermen presenting their tithe of sa/mon at the high altar of St. 
Peter, and claiming, on that occasion, the right to sit_at the Prior of 
Westminster’s own table. At this period, the supply of fish m iterially 
contributed to the subsistence of the inhabitants of the metropolis ; 
and the river even below the site of the present, London Bridge 
abounded with fish. In 1376-7, a law was passed in Parliament for 
the saving of salmon and otuer fry of tish; and, in 1381-2, “ Swannes 

that came through the bridge or beneath the bridge, were the fees of 
the Constab!es of the Tower. How changed is the picture: a salmon 
is now rarely caught in a year, within 5 miles of the metropolis ; and, 
as Mr. Cruden pleasantly observes : “* Salmon captured in the Thames 
at Gravesend, now-a-days, would be considered (from that circum- 
stance) like a sturgeon, an offering worthy of royal acceptation, and 
forwarded with due ceremony, through the hands of the Conservator, 
to Buckingham Palace; but the public have lost nothing by the 
change from the dull stillness of the water highway, when swans had 


at Gravesend, to the crowded bustling scenes which now enliven the 
river’s surface.” —Jiistory of Gravesend, 

The causes of the disay é 
river (from Vauxhall to Greenwich), are too various to be enumerated 
here. The epicure may, however, yet rejoice that one of the Thames 
luxuries has been spared for his gratification ; ce from April to 
September the delic:ious whitebait are caught as high up as Wool- 
wich or Blackwall every flood-tide, in glittering myri: 














iads. 
A few of the more popular natural phenomena of the Thames may 





he tide z 


Teddington, where 








i-water mark is about 14 foot higher than at 
London- bridge, and the time of high-water is about 2 hours laver. 
: it Teddington is about 106} teet higher than at 
a her, the tide in the Tuames flows from the 
Nore to Teddington, a distance of more than 60 miles from the sea, 
which is said to be a greater jeugth than it flows into any other river 
in Er . 

At ebb-tids 
| quite up to L 


















, than formerly. To this point, 
up; and those of 1400 tous to 
ze. 


itained by steam dredging 
engines, consis g ( mckets and cutters, made to 
} des end into the bed o/ the river. tion is performed upoa a vast 
Cte : . ». wore ich orct vo) + a } 
scale at the Chelsea walcr- works, which oce upy about seven acre %, with 
| machinery, filter &c. 3 and by a powe u-engine 
ae: wards ¢ illion gailons of water dai 
raises upwards ¢ C ! 
"The : rrent ie Thames, 100, is of great importance to the 
| healch of the vast population of the capital; since, by this me 
the river is wasked out twice a-day, carrying; with it to the sea « por- 
tion of the impurities that would z back insupportable evils by 
accumulation; whereas, the flood brings back ciear and pure water 
from the ocean. we ptarnen 
Thus f r have we glanced at the beautiful economy of this hea'th- 


giving stream—tue a 
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time to turn to the countless productions of art, wealth 
which spaa the current, or ciuster on the shores of this 
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THE BRIDGES. 


a * <--> In an Icelandic narrative of a 
“ aE battle fought there between the 
Danes and Saxons, in the year 
1008, wien there was a wooden 
bridge with turrets and roofed bul- 
warks. This rude structure was, 
‘ however, pulled down in the con- 
a test, but was rebuilt before the 
“| invasion of Canute in 1016. The 
} 
\ 





= 








statement that the first bridge was 
built by the priests of St. Mary 
Overy’s church must, therefore, be 








: (od regarded as a wonastic legend. 
Nie Tie above wooden bridge was 
Ze a swept away by the river in 1091: it 
ae was rebuilt, but burnt down in 
113 which laid the City in rnins from St. Paul’s to 
Aldgate. It was again rebuilt of timber in 1163, by Peter, 





Curate of St. Mary Colechurch; the same architect who, in 1176, 
began the first London Bridge of stone, which was not finished 
ull 1209; this bridge being somewhat to the west of the old 
timderone, which was close to the site of the present Botolph 

ine. The chronicles of this stone bridge, through nearly six 
centuries and a quarter, or from its completion in 1209 to its 
removal in 1829, form, perhaps, the most interesting episode in 
the history of London. It was, indeed, a “world of wonders:”’ first, 
it was said to be built upon wool-packs, from its cost having been 
chiefly defrayed by a tax upon wool; next, in the centre of this bridge 
of 20 arches and 926 feet !ength, was the famous chapel and crypt of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket, used tor divine worship down to the Reforma- 
tion; then, in the 16th century, was set up Nonsuch House, entirely 
of wood, pegged together. But we can only mention how traitors’ 
heads were stuck upon the towers and battlements of the bridge- 
gates; how its lines of houses were swept away by fire, and its piers 
and arches by the icy torrent beneath; and how the engine for sup- 
plying the City with water, erected at the London end of the bridge 
in 1582, became improved to a triumph of hydraulic mechanism, dis- 
placed only in 1822. The removal! of the houses was commenced in 
1757: they terrifically overhung the bridg: on both sides, in most 

laces hiding the arches, so that the rude piers only could be seen. 
n modern times, the bridge was famous for its gay shops; and 
i The 
scenes of fire and siege, insurrection and popular vengeance, of na- 
| tional rejoicing (as at the Restoration), and of the pageant-victories 
of man and death, of fame or funeral—it were vain tor us to attempt 
to chronicle. At length, the venerable structure fell into decay, but 
the Londoners superstitiously opposed its removal : 














| hence, “fine as London Bridge” became a vulgar comparison. 





London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over my lady's grave. 
After a century and a half of paring and patching the crazy old fabric, 
at about 180 feet west of it was erected a magnificent bridge, with 5 
vast elliptical arches—a triumph of engineering and architectural 
skill. The foundation-stone was laid in 1825, and the finished bridge 
| Was opened in 1851; the cost of the structure and its approaches 
i nearly reaching two millions. The old bridge was not entirely re- 


»pearance of fish from our metropolitan | 


as 45 HE earliest mention of a bridge | 
wy over the Thames at London occurs | 





their eyries and salmon swam undisturbed by shipmen in the Thames | 


bore London Bridge, abont 18 or 19 miles, to 
hiat 











moved until the year 1832, when the bones of the builder, Peter of 
Colechurch, were found beneath the masonry of the chapel, as if to 
complete the strange eventful history of the antique structure. 

Although attempts to obtain another bridge across the Thames, 
besides tbat designated ‘* London,” were made in the several reigns 
of Elizabeth, James I., Charles I. and IL, and George I., it was not 
until the year 1736, (10 Geo. II.,) that Parliament authorised the 
building of 8 second bridge, namely, that at Westminster on the site 
of the ancient Roman ferry. This bridge is the only one built across 
the Thames, with caissons ; it contains nearly double the stone em- 
ployed in building St. Paul’s Cathedral; and its entire history has 
been related recently in the Illustrated London News. 

Ten years after the opening of Westminster Bridge, was com- 
menced that at Blackfriars, then a noble specimen of art; but, owing 
to its inconvenient declivity, and the friable nature of its stone, this 
bridge has lately been altered and repaired at an expense of upwards 
of £300,000. The removal of the balustrades, and the substitution 
of a plain parapet, have altogether spoiled its architectural beauty. 

Vauxhall Bridge, of iron and granite, was next commenced, in 1811. 
In the same year, was begun Waterloo Bridge—dignified by Canova, 
as “the noblest bridge in the world;” and by Baron Dupin, as “a 
colossal monument worthy of Sesostris and the Cesars.” Its level 
road-way is the perfection of bridge building: its cost was upwards of 
a million of money. The lovers of peace must, however, regret that, in 
naming his fine work of art, no better designation could be found than 
one to perpetuate the recollection of the most sanguinary conflict of 

ydern times. 

“6 mind, the finest view of the metropolis is to be enjoyed in 
the calm of a summer morning, on Waterloo Bridge, rather than on 
Westminster Bridge, where the exquisite lines of Wordsworth are 
stated to have been composed: 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

“he beanty of the morning ; 





silent, bare, 


Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open uvto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splend 
Neer saw 






‘vy, rock, or hill; 
n »! 


i, 





seem aslee} 
is lying still! 





Southwark Bridge, of iron, cast at Rotherham, in Yorkshire, was 
next commenced, in ISi4. Such is the expansion and contraction of 
the metal in this bridge, that the arches rise and fall about one inch 
within the usual range of atmosph ‘ric temperature, 

We su join, in a tabular form, the relative proportions of the above 
six London ! es, with other particulars, upon the authority of Mr. 
Britton’s valuable work oa the Public Buildings of London :— 










| Water- 
way. 
ft. 


‘inished. | Archi- 
meaced | tects. 








Above 
Star- 
} lings, 
540; 
Below, 


1 London, Old 4” Stone Xrubble 1176 1209 Cole 


| 275. 











1, New 92 | 5 190 Granite, &e. 
690 
3 Southwark .« 74 3 240 Iron p 
Isid 1819 Rennic| 640 


) Portland stone June R.Mylne| 793 








5 Weterloo «1324/42 54 120 Cornish granite Oct Sir J. 
Rennie 1080 
6 Westainster. 1066 $258 15 76 Portland stone Janua Labelye 320 
1730 
7 Vauxhall 1 8 9 75 Iron & granite May, James 
1811 July, 1816 Walker] — 





A seventh bridge is In progress, and is shown completed in our En- 
graving. This bridge, on the suspension principle, will be a marvel of 
modern mechanism. At about 100 yards from each bank of the 
Thames, are built two elegant stone piers of Italian design, over which 
will be carried chains supporting a pathway for foot passengers only, 
from Hungerford Whart to the Belvidere Road, Lambeth, 

The entire length of the bridge suspended on chains will be 1,342 
feet Ginches—thatis, the centre span or arch, 676 feet 6 inches; those 
on the side 333 feet each. The total weight of ironis between 700 and 
800 tons, and ie estimated cost, including the approaches, is £110,000. 


Its centre span alone is nearly 100 feet greater than the entire of the” 


Menai-bridge ; 274 feet greater than the centre span of Hammersmith- 
bridge ; andabove three times as great as the centre arch of South- 
wark-bridge. Indeed, with the exception of the wire bridge at 
Fribourg, in Switzerland, it will be by far the largest suspension bridge 
in existence. 

As a means of communication, may be noticed here 

THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

from Wapping to Rotherhithe, measuring 1200 feet, beneath the river, 
at the depth of 63 feet. It consists of a double brick archway, each 
wide enough for a single carriage way and a footpath, and lit with gas ; 
the approach at each end being by a vast circular shaft, with a spiral 
roadway. The entire work was executed in about 9 years of actuak 
operation ; though the first boring was commenced in 1826, and the 
Tunnel opened in 1843; the cost of the Tunnel itself being about 
£446,000. Seven lives were lost in its execution; whereas, nearly 40 
men were killed in building the new London-bridge. As anexhibiuion, 
the Tunnel has been very attractive, and as a marvel of modern 
science, itis known throughout the civilised world: it is the work of 
Sir I. M. Brunel and Son; and the perils and difficulties of its con- 
struction would fillavolume. An outline of its history will be found 
in No. 48 of tbe ILLustkatep Lonpon News. 

It is now time to glance more especially at that portion of the 
Thames which is designated 

At this point lies the Greenland or Commercial Docks (230), occu- 
pying about 49 acres, of which four-fifths are water; accommodating 
3o0 ships, and warehousing 50,000 tons of merchandise. Adjoining, 
on the south, is the East Country Dock, an area of 64 acres. The 
private warehouses in this locality are vast, indeed: thus Scott's 
granary, near Rotherhithe, is said to be the /argest in the world, and 
covers an acre of ground. 





THE PORT OF LONDON, 

First, as to situztion: Sir John Herschel, in his excellent 7reatise 
on Astronomy, felicitous!y observes: ** Itis a fact, not a little inter- 
esting to Englishmen, and, combined with our insular situation in 
that great highway of nations, nota little explanatory of our com- 
mercial eminence, that LoNDON occupies nearly the centre of the 
terrestrial he misphere.”’ 

The latitude of the centre of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which stands nearly in the centre of what is strictly the City 
London, (and occupies the centre of the accompanying Panoramic 
Picture). is 51° 31’ 47°59"; and the longitude is 5’ 48°2” W. of 
Greenwich. Tue latitude of Greenwich Observatory (to the extreme 
east of the Picture), according to the determination of Mr. Airy, 
the Astronomer Royal, is 51% 28° 38°07”. 

_London has, for centuries, been styled “the Great Emporium of 
Nations,” its commerce having extended to every region of the globe. 
It is, however, peculiarly the chief seat of British commerce with 
India and China; and the marvel of modern times, as ‘‘ the metro- 
polis of the most intelligent and wealthy empire the sun ever shone 
upon, and of which the boast is as of Spain of old, that upon its. 
dominions the sun never sets.” 

No situation could be more happily chosen than that of London: 
though 45 miles from the sea, from its position on the Thames, it 
enjoys all the advantages of an excellent sea-port. Had the town 
been built lower down the river, it would have been less healthy, and 
more exposed to hostile attacks; and had it been placed higher up, it 
would have been deprived of the important advantages of a deep-water 
harbour. 

Itis, indeed, impossible that London should ever have attained to 
anything like her present extent, but for her command of internal 
and external navigation: while, however, the first gives her an easy 
communication with most parts of England, the latter opens to her a 
ready access to all the great. markets in every other part of the world ; 
so that should our manufactures prosper, the metropolis may increase 
its colossal magnitude for centuries to come. 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES. 











It would not be difficult to quote — eloquent tributes to the 
commercial grandeur of London: but we shall content ourselves with 
the following, by Baron Charles Dupin. ‘The metropolis of the 
empire,” says this illustrious savant, “incloses within it the most fre- 
quented port of any in the world. It is its naval commerce which 
alone has rendered London the most populous and the most opulent 
of all the capitals of Europe. Vessels of every country display their 
flags on the Thames, even in the very middle of this immense city. 
Nevertheless, the British flags alone surpass in number those ofa 
the other nations united. The inhabitant of London is with reason 

roud, when he beholds the fleet of merchantmen which daily arrive 
rom the sea, or fall down the river: the latter to export the products 
of the national industry ; the former to import the productions or the 
treasure of foreign countries. Nor can he contemplate these 1m- 
mense movements without acknowledging, that commerce and the 
empire of the sea have been the causes of the riches and grandeur of 
his native city.” 

The Port of London, as actually occupied by shipping, extends 
from London Bridge to Deptford, a distance of nearly four miles ; 
the river varying from 290 to about 350 yardsin breadth. Our En- 
graving, however, extends far beyond this point, to Woolwich. The 
whole course is divided as follows, into Reaches, in a chart con- 
structed by Capt. Bullock, R.N., quoted in Mr. Cruden’s valuable 
work: 

Miles fur. yds. 
Tue Upper Poot, From London Bridge to King’s Head Stairs, ae 
Rotherhithe se ee ee ee ae 175 

Course. S.E. by S. 

Tne Lower Poot. From Kir 








g's Head Stairs, Rotherhithe, to 


Cuckold’s Point .. es as ws « 16: © 
Course. E. by N. to Ratcliffe Dock, then E.S.E. to Cuckold’s 
Point. 
Limkrousre Reacn. From Cuckold's Point to the lower part of " 
Deptiord Royal Dockyard ee ee ee ee eA 
Course. S.S.W. 


GREENWICH RgacH. From the lower end of Deptford Dockyard 
to Enderby's Rope-house ee oe se oa 2 A 

Course. The upper part S.S.E.,and rounding gradually to E. by N. 

BiackwaLt Reacn. From Enderby's Rope-house to Blackwall 


Point .. as es se + ee: 
Course. N.by E.}E. to entrance of West India Docks, then E.N.E. r . 
BuGssy's Hoe. From Blackwall Point to Hookness.. 0 7 105 


Course. S. by E.4E. z 
Wootwicn Reacw. From Hookness to Galleon's Point 
Course. E.S.E. 





Tue characteristics of the River and the Town upon its banks, above | 


and below (London) Bridge, differ very materially. Above bridge, the 
south bank is mostly appropriated to trade and manufactures; Whilst 
the opposite shore boasts some fine architectural piles and embank- 
meats; but the wharis thicken as we approach London bridge. The 
state of the River, tov, is altogether different from that below bridge. 
Instead of a gradual descent of its bed of about six inches per mile, 
and of a low water line, sometimes level, sometimes inclining slightly 
towards London, or towards Sheerness, the tall of the bed of the 
River from Westminster Bridge to the Upper Pool, immediately 
below London Bridge, is not less than 15 feet, being 6 feet 6 inches 
permile; and the face of the low-water line 1s 2 feet 6 inches. So 
great is the obstruction offered to the flood-tide by tie elevation of 
the bed of the River from London Bridge to Westminster Bridge, that 
the increased rise of tide at London Bridge, above the level at Sheer- 
ness, is lost again at Vauxhall, where the rise of tide corresponds 
nearly with that at Sheerness, and where the big: water frequently 
does not even attain the level of high-water at London bridge. Tuis 
bank, if it may be so called, has been attributed, in a great degree, to 
the effect of the drain formed by Old London Bridge ; and its gradual 
removal by the agency of the River itself, has been adverted to ia ali 
the inquiries connected with the subject. ‘* Thatthe tendeacy of ages 
would be to bring tte level of the Thames above London Bridge to 
the level of what itis below London Bridge,” is a1 opinion of Smeaton’s 
often. quoted, and, in subsequent Reports, confirmed; and Mr. 
Teiford estimated that the cost of providing against ihe effects pro- 
duced on the Thames by the rebuilding of London Bridge, would 
exceed £100,000. We gather these important facts from a letier from 
Thomas Page, Esq., to the Earl of Lincoln, in the Appendix to the 
First Report of the Commissioners for improving the Metropolis, 





S44. 
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The River below bridge, and that portion of London connected with 


the port and shipping, ditfer so much from that above bridge, as to 
constitute one of the most distinct divisions of the metropolis. It 
embraces on the northern side of che river, a district exten ing 
eastwari from Tower Hill, and comprising Wapping and Ratclitte 
Highway, Shadweil, Limehouse, Poplar, and Biackwall; and on the 
other side, commences with Tooley-street, and compre ends Rother- 
hithe, and all along the river to Deptford. As a general summary of 
the capabilities of the River from London downward, it is navigable 
for targe ships, and, gradually widening, at Sheerness, it becomes a 
large estuary five miles broad. The depth of the river, too, ensures 
London a considerable advantage as a shipping port. Even at ebb- 
tide, there are 12 or 15 teet of water in the fair way of the river above 
Greenwich; the mean range of the tide at London Bridge is about 
17 feet; of the highest spring tides about 22 feet. Up to Woolwich, 
the river is navigable for ships of any burden; to Blackwall for 


those of 1400 tons; and to St. Katherine’s Docks for vessels of 800 | 


tons; still, the navigation is intricate and difficult. Above bridge, 


such has been the deepening of the bed of the river since the removal | 


of Old London Bridge, that near one of the piers of Westminster 
Bridge, it had lowered 3 feet from 1829 to 1836. By this accession of 
tidal water above bridge, an improved depth might have been expected 
in the Pool, where, however, very little has been gained; the removal 
of the bed from above having been followed by a certain deposit in 
the Pool. 

Throughout its tidal course, as the principal approach to London, 


. 


and the chief seat of its traffic, the Thames presents an imposing 


spectacle of national wealth and industry. About one-sixth of the | 


whole shipping of the empire belongs to the Port of London :—in 1840, 
4,513 Briush, and 2,215 foreign, vessels were engaged in the foreign 
trade ; 1,006 in the Irish trade ; 8,970 colliers ; 11,645 coasters, and 3,588 


fishing vessels ; forming a total of 31,955 vessels, and a tonnage of | 


4,135,233, without including that of the fishing vessels. The number 


of steam-vessels employed im 1859, was 2,144, amounting to a tonnage | 


of 563,567 ; and of these, 2,000 were British. . 
We next quote the number of ships and their tonnage, in 1843, in 
comparison with the two other principal ports of the kingdom. 


| British. Foreign. 
} f 
Ships Tons. Ships Tons. 
London . 8 ° ° . | 4,589 1,022 550 1633 | 2905.19 
Liverpool e ° ° ° 2.6" 694,707 1014 417.621 
Newcastle e ‘ ° st 1,076 244,605 1148 | 137,356 





Annexed are the gross receipts of Customs Dhiities collected at the 
following ports, during the year ending Jan, 5, 1844: 


swndon ee 11,354,702 
Bristol ary ee ee 806,750 
Hull ee ee ee 525,418 
Liverpool ee ee ee 4 121,522 
Newoastle oe ee 404 524 


Again, official returns show that the payments into the Exchequer 
by the Custom House of London amount to as much as the net 
receipts of all the other custom-houses in Great Britain and Ureland. 

The Port Dues are received by the Corporation of London; and in 
one year, 1833, they amounted to £108,608 9s. 9id., of which only 
£34,243 13s. 114d. was net profit to the Corporation. These duties 
are too numerous to specify; but the duty upon coal, culm, and small 
coal, of 8d. per ton, imported into the city of London, produced, 
during the ten years ending 1840, an average annual sum of £76 000; 
the duty of 4s. per ton, or 2s. per pipe, on wine, produced, during a 
similar period, an average sum of £3,651. The whole system teems 
with abuses ; for nearly the entire sum raised is levied chiefly on the 
food and fuel of the metropolis, merely to defray the expences of the 
City jurisdiction over the traffic in the river Thames; and the Cor- 
poration officers have given testimony, in their evidence before the 
Port of London Committee, in 1836, that not one farthing has been 
appropriated to the improvement ot the Port. | 

Tne River is, however, protected by an admirable system of Police, 
established in the year 1798, and merged into the Metropolitan Police 
in 1839. Before the existence of a River Police, and the erection of 
Docks on both sides of the River, it was computed that one-tenth of 
the cargo of every vessel brought into the Port of London was stolen, 
and men amassed enormous wealth by this wholesale plunder: the 
revenue officers connived with the gangs of well-armed river pirates, 
and the numerous receiving-houses along the shores completed the 
scheme of universal depredation. 








Execution Dock at Wapping, the name of one of the outlets of the 
River, preserves the memory of many a tale of murder and piracy on 
the high seas; for, here used to be executed all pirates and sailors 
found guilty of any of the greater crimes committed on ship-board. 
Opposite Blackwall, too, we remember to have seen the gibbets, on 
which the bodies were left to wave in the wind. 

ith all the advantages of the improved system of police, it is, 
however, to be regretted that the loss of life upon the Thames, by 
collision of vessels, and other accidents, is of frightful amount ; 500 
persons being annually drowned in the River, and one-third of the 
number in the Pool. 

The main accessories to the grand commercial system of the port 
of London are its capacious Docks, to be noticed hereafter. hey 
chiefly adjoin the north bank of the River; andstrange as it may 
appear In contrast with the success which has followed their forma~- 
tion, these several Docks are the works of the present century; the 
Parliamentary Bill for the first constructed Docks (the West India) 
having been passed in 1799; and they were opened in 1802. 

The scene which presentsitself to the stranger in his passage through 
the Pool is a far better subject for the painter’s art, than for the de- 
scriptive pen: apparently interminable forests of masts extend on 
both sides of the channel, which “the crowd of ships from all quar- 
ters of the globe, of colliers, coasters, steam-boats, and river craft, 
renders it difficult for the harbour-masters to maintain.” The variety 
of the forms of the vessels must strike every beholder; for here we 
see the dashing steamer, and the gay wherry, in contrast with the 
almost aboriginal fishing-boat ; the picturesque barge and the majestic 
Indiaman ; the rakish schooner, the clumsy coaster, and the graceful 
brig. But, the great feeder of the life of the Thames is its 


STEAM VESSELS, 
there being no port in the kingdom which has profited more than 
London through the application of steam to navigation. 1t is now 
some 30 years since the first steam-boat left the metropolis for Rich- 
mond; the next for Gravesend, in January, 1815; and in the same 
year was established a Steam-boat Company between London and 
Margate. In course of time, the Gravesend steamers superseded the 
sailing-boats, with decks, which, in the year 1737, had displaced the 
ancient boats with tilts; and, on the Margate line, the steamers, in 
like manner, superseded the sailing “hoy.” In one of these steamers, 
the Eclipse, built in 1840, the passage from Deptford to Margate was 
made in four hours and a half, then the greatest speed ever accom- 
plished on British waters. Such was the commencement of the Steam 





Navigation of the Thames,whichnowexceeds that of any other river in 
the world. Probably, the next step that gave a wondeifil impulse to 
this new system of transit, was the construction of wharves, where 
steam-packets might come alongside, and passengers land and em- 
vark, without using the diminutive Londoa wherries, previously em- 
ployed for these purposes. ‘his improvement orginated with Sir 








Joho Hall, the secretary to the St. Katherine’s Dock company, who | 


first saw bis plan consummated on the Sth of April, 1830, by the em- 
barkation of 400 passengers at the wharf in front of St. Katherine’s 
Dock, in the Harlequin steam-packet, for an excursion to the Nore. 

No accurate amount of the number of this class of ships that enter 
and leave the Port, can be given. Steam passage boats pass and re- 
pass at all hours during the day, between London and Greenwich and 


Woolwich; and above Bridge, others start every quarter of an hour | 
during the day, from London Bridge and Westminster. To Gravesend, | 
| boats go at various times during the day; and in summer, there are | 


several departures and arrivals during the day to and*from Margate 
nd Ramsgate. ‘Between London and Calais, Boulogne, Autwerp, and 
Rotterdam, steam-vessels are passing almost daily in summer, and 
frequently in winter. Wiih various ports in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, a constant intercourse is kept up in tue same manner. 
The fame of Loudon steam-boats and London engines has spread 
all over Europe; and the ship-builders, iron stesm-boat makers, en- 
gineers and boiler manufacturers on the Thames, are as busy on its 
banks as are the steam-vessels on its waters. The latcer have become 
the most important highway in the kingdom, and, perhaps, in Europe: 
it being calculated that at one time there are frequently 10,000 per- 





ms going up a lown the river in steam-vessels, inclusive of those | : : ; _ 
sons going up and ¢ meek Sabie ily agente, 5 and another spanning the river, looking as vast aud solid as if they 


proceeding to and from the Continent ; and in one season, the vessels 
of a single S.eam- boat Company have carried more than two mi‘lions 
of passengers! 

The two largest steamers built on the Thames were the British 
Queen and the President, both constructed at Limehouse; the 


extreme length of the former being 275 feet; and of the latter, 263 | 
feet. These stupendous vessels cost the British and American Steam | 


715 each; interiorly, they were two 
r palaces, so superb were their fittings. The British Queen has 





Navigation Company, 2% 
floatir 





been sould to the Belzian Government; but the faie of the President, | 


which sailed from New York in March, 184], remains to this day a 
melancholy mystery; she bad made but nine voyages. Both these 
vessels were of wood, now almost superseded by metal; so that the 
building of iron steamers at Blackwall and the Isle of Dogs, has 
become a very important branch of manufacture. Probabiy, the 
smallest iron steamer, is the Jane, built by Blaxland, of Greenwich : 


she is only 26 feet long, with 5 feet beam; her burden is less than | 


3 tons, and her steam-power less than one horse. 

The vast increase in the number of Thames steamers has led to the 
construction of several Piers for embarkation and debarkation, some 
of which have been removed as obstructions to the navigation of the 
River. The most noticeable pier is that which projects from about the 
centre of the west front Of the Southwark bridge, the communication 
being from the bridge path, down fiights of covered steps, which has 
a somewhat picturesque effect. 

SPORTS ON THE THAMES. 
The everlasting Thames, that floweth on, 
With history shining through it from the past; 
Ful of tine themes for mind to dwell upon, 
And make the swelling son! more grand and vast! 
With memories of love, and death, and hate, 
Lurking around it—darkening in its deep— 
And brighter pomps and pa ries of state, 
Gleaming throngh ages that have gone to sleep, 








The olden recreations on “ the noble Thames” are of grea‘ celebrity. 
Fitzstephen tells us of the ancient Londoners tighting ** battles on 
Easter holidays on the water, by striking a shield with a lance :” there 
was also a kind of water tournament, in which the combatants standing 
in two wherries rowed and run one against the other, tought with 
staves aud shields. In Gower’s time, the Sovereign was rowed in his 
tapestried barge, probably the first royal barge upon the Thames; and 
upon this great highway, Richard II, seeing the good old rhymer, called 
him on board the royal vessel, and there commanded him “‘ to make a 
book atter his hest,’’ which was the origin of the Confessio .dmantis, 
At this period, a portion of London Bridge was moveable, so that 
vessels of burden might pass up the river, to unload at Queenhithe and 
elsewhere ; and stairs, water-gates, and palaces studded both shores. 
At this time, too, boats conveyed passengers with truss or farthell, 
for two-pence each, from London to Gravesend. 

The landing-places on the Thames appear to have been even less 
changed than the thoroughfare itself; for in the accouat of the 
penance of Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, in 1440, we find 
named Temple bridge (stairs), the Old Swan, and Queenhithe ; and in 
the earliest maps of Lonaon, are Broken Wharf, Paul’s Wharf, Essex 
Stairs, and Whitehali Stairs; all which exist by the same names, to 
the present day. oF : 

In the 15th and 16th centuries, most of the nobility, who resided 
on the banks of the Thames, kept their barges; but between West- 
minster and the Tower, and the Tower and Greenwich, the Thames 
was especially the royal road. In 1454, John Norman was the first 
Mayor of London who rode to Westminster; and the pageant has 
been kept up to the present day, through nearly four centuries, | 

“In the time of Elizabeth and the First James,” says Mr. Knight, 
“and onward to very recent days, the north bank of the Thames was 
studded with the palaces of the nobles; and each palace had its land- 
ing-place, and its private retinue of barges and wherries; and many 
a freight of the brave and beautiful has been borne, amidst song and 
merriment, from house to house, to join the masque and the dance; 
and many a wily statesman, muffled in his cloak, has glided along, 
unseen, in his boat, to some dark conference with his ambitious neigh- 
bour. Nothing could then have been more picturesque than the 
Strand, with its broad gardens and lofty trees, and embattled turrets 
and pinnacles. Upon the river itself, busy as it was, fleets of swans 
were ever sailing; and they ventured unmolested into that channel 
which is now narrowed by vessels from every region,” 

Early in the 17th century, Howel numbers among the river glories, 
“forests of masts which are perpetually upon her; the variety of 
smaller wooden bottoms play up and down;” and the “ stately 
palaces that are built upon both sides of her bank so thick.” Of 

‘the smaller wooden bottoms,” Stow computes that there were in 
his time, 2000; that there were 40,000 watermen upon the rolls of the 
Company, and that they could furnish 20,000 men for the fleet. But 
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somewhat later, in 1630, the river had its own poet, one John Taylor, 
‘literally a Thames waterman, working for his daily bread;” and 
right gratefully does he sing: 

But noble Thames, whilst I can hold a pen, 

I will divulge thy glory unto men: 

Thou in the morning, when my coin is scant, 

Before the evening doth supply my want. 

The theatres and other places of amusement were at Bankside, and 
there being no bridge but that of London, the passage by boats must 
have been immense in these days of the Drama’s glory. Taylor knew 
Ben Jonson; and Mr. Knight, in the spirit of Shaksperean idealism, 
surmises that the Water-poet ‘* probably had the good fortune to 
ferry Shakspere from Whitehall to Paris garden.” But, Taylor’s 
trade was spoiled by_the introduction of coaches; the theatres were 
swept away at the Restoration, and dirty wharfs took the place of 
trim gardens on the river-bank. Alack! but one solitary monument 
of the water pageantry of these days has endured to our time : this is 
Inigo Jones’s celebrated water-gate, (at the bottom of Buckingham- 
street,) formerly belonging to York House, the palace of John 
Villiers, Duke of Buckinghem : the gate is of Portland stone, and is 
one of Inigo Jones’s finest works; on its pediment are the arms of 
the founder. Probably, the last relic of this going by water to places 
of amusement on the banks of the Thames, was the journeying in 
small boats, to Vauxhall Gardens, which have, to the present day, 
their “* water-gate.” Such seems to have been the practice from our 
earliest notice of Vauxhall, in Addison’s exquisite account of his visit 
to the Gardens in company with Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spec- 
tator, May 20, 1712; and this continued to be the favourite mode of 
locomotion in 1737, when the author ot a Zrip to Faurhall thus 
describes his visit with two ladies :— 

Lolling in state, with one on either side, 

And gently pulling with the wind and tide; 

Last night, the evening of a sultry day, 

We sail'd triumphant on the liquid way, 

To bear the fidd ers of Spring Gardens play. 
Great quantities of fruit were formerly brought to the London 
market by the Thames. Steele describes a boat trip from Richmond, 
in an ealy summer morning, when he “fell in with a fleet of 
gardeners,” and “landed with ten sail of apricock-boats at Strand 
bridge (stairs,) after having putin at Niue Elms, and taken in melons.” 
In these days, the fruit is mostly conveyed to market in waggons. 

Steam-bvats, piers, and bridges, bave spoiled the trade of the 
watermen in our time, just as coaches didin Taylor, the Water-poet’s 
days, some two centuries since. This change in the prospects of an 
industrious class of men has been so severely felt as to inducea 
number of bevevo ent persons to establish an Asylum for Decayed 
Watermen. The Thames watermen have, however, lately set up 
small steam-hoats of their own, which have been very successful. All 
boats plying for hire upon the river must be licensed by the Water- 

nen’s Comeany; the number of free watermen is supposea to be 
between 4000 and 5000; and tse number of boats licensed to carry 
passengers was 2,728, on January 1, 1836 

Few of the Londoner’s opportuniiies of escaping from the brick- 
and-mortar Babe! are more inviting than the passage up the Thames, 
from London Bridge, by one of the little steam-boats. The coup 
dil has been thus vividly painted ia “Tie Silent Highway,” in 
Knight’s London: “* What a gorgeous scene is now before us! The 
evening sun is painting the waters with gleaming flames ; the cross 






cu taining the sheds and coal- 
meetus atevery glance. The 
ceaseless activity with which tnese objects are associated renders them 
separately interesting. Wesee the goingson of that enormous traf- 
fic which makes Loudon what itis; and whilst we rusia under the 
mnighty arches of the iron bridge, and behold another ard another, 








defied time and all the elements; and also see wharves on the one 
bank, although the light be waning, still populous and busy, and the 
foundries, and glass-lonses, and printing-offices, on the other bank, 
still sending out their dense smoke; we know that without this never- 
tiring energy, disagreeable as are some of its outward forms, the 
splendour which is around us could not have been. * * * We 
still see the admixture of the beautiful and the mean, but in another 
form. The dirty Whitefriars is the neighbour ef the trim Temple. 
Praised be the venerable law which has left us one green spot, where 
trees still grow by our river side, and which still preserves some relics 
of the days that are gone! Another bridge, perhaps the noblest, is 
passed; and the turrets and pinnacles of Westminster are spread 
before us, with the smart modern mansions that have succeeded the 
old palatial grandeur of the seventeenth century. The sight is net 


| displeasing, when we reflect that the grcund upon which once stood 





some dozen vast piles, half hause and half fortress,is now covered 
with hundreds of moderate sized dwellings, filled with comforts and 
even luxuries unknown to the daysot rushes and tapestry, into whose 
true sanctuaries no force can intrude, and where, if there be peace 
within, there is no danger of happiness being disturbed by violence 
without.’ 

Let us now glance at the comparatively few pageant glories of the 
river which have been spared to our utilitarian age. First, are the 
state-barges of her Majesty, one of which, built more than a century 
since, is a curious craft. Nextis the Admiralty barge, in which the 
Lords of the Admiralty make occasional excursions. These barges, 
when manned by rowers in scarlet state liveries, have a very superb 
appearance, more especially when the gilding and highly varnished 
timbers of the barges are set off by the brilliancy of a summer sun. 
They are, however, bat rarely used in comparison with the barges 
of the Lord Mayor and the City Companies, who have maintained 
this aquatic state for four centuries. 

Still, the earliest account that we have of the aquatic pageantry of 
the Mayor is in Hall's description of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
in the year 1533; when the Mayor and citizens accompanied Anne 
from Greenwich to the Tower, in their barges garnished with baaners 
and streamers, and arras and rich carpets, each barge having its 
“minstrelsy.” There were, likewise, in the procession, barges fuil of 
ordnance, aud dragons and grotesque monsters, and wild men casting 
fire, and makirg hideous noises. Here, then, we are furmished with 
a good idea of the ancient annual civic procession te Westminster, for 
the presentation of the Mayor. In the water pageants of the reign of 
James 1., too, we find sea-chariots and artificial islands upon the 
river, crowned dolphins, figures of Neptune and Amphitrite, the 
Thames and attendants; all which were afterwards carried in the 
show by land. The spirit of the old water pageants has, however, 
long since departed, the barges alone being spared to our day. Cer- 
tain companies still maintain their barges, and that of the Lord 
Mayor is very superb: the head and stern are richly carved and gilt, 
and upon the deck is a sort of pavilion, decorated with Corinthian 
columns and griffins’ heads, superbly carved and dight with gold; 
and the gay craft, attended by the Companies’ barges, all decorated 
with emblazoned banners, makes up a very splendid flotilla upon 
Lord Mayor's and other excursion days. Upon the latter occasions, 
his lordship and the civic authorities proceed up or down the 
river, to hold Courts of Conservancy, or in “swan-upping” (i. e., 
taking up and marking the City swans); and the day concludes with 
a luxurious banquet, at a river-side tavern, or in a spacious barge, 
maintained for these unbounded hospitalities, 

The last “ princely pageant” on the Thames was at the opening of 
the new London Bridge, by William IV. and Queen Adelaide, on 
August 1, 1831; when their Majesties, attended by the Corporation, 
proceeded in superb state barges, and partook of a banquet upon the 
new bridge; the river between which and Southwark Bridge, was 
covered with the richly gilt barges, and a fleet of steamers and 
wherries, all freighted with gay company, and presenting a scene of 
splendour vieing with the magnificence of olden Venies. 

The maintenance of the aquatic civic state is costly, it is true, but 
it may have its sweet uses. We find the Lord Mayor's state barge 
to have cost, in 1807, £2,579 17s, ld. The Water Bailiff is the leading 

ersonage of the aquatic suite, andis one of the Esquires of the Lord 
leew Household: he has a salary of £500 a-year, and a shellop, 
and eight men, for state occasions. The Lord Mayor has also in his 
suite a Barge-master, and 32 City watermen. These are serious icems 
in this age of sweeping municipal reform. 

The existing sports on the Thames, though devoid of pageantry, 
have a healthful influence upon the Londoners. They consist of 
rowing, boat-racing, and yachtng, or sailing, throughout the summer 
and autumn; by clubs, including many of our young nobility and 
gentry of fortune ; numbering several members of the Universities of 








Oxford, Cambridge, and London; the scholars of Westminster, St, 
Paul's, and other academic foundations, 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES. 
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Boat-racing takes place both above and below London Bridge. 
The prizes are generally what are, therefore, termed ‘‘ wager-boats ; ” 
and the oldest wager is that rowed for annually on the Ist of August, 
from the Swan at London Bridge, to the Swan at Chelsea: the prize 
is a Waterman’s coat and silver badge, purchased from a fund be- 
queathed by Thomas Dogget. the comedian, who died in 1721, for the 
purpose of commemorating the accession of the House of Brunswick 
(August 1,1714). Regattas upon a more extensive scale take place 
above Putney Bridge ;_ the prizes being gold and silver cups. The 
Championship of the river is a post of great mark amongst the Thames 
men, who have long maintained their superiority over the watermen 
of several other large rivers; they having been victors several times 
at the regattas of Havre, Newcastle, Chester, Liverpool, &c. The 
finest wherries are mostly built on the south bank of the river, im- 
mediately above Westminster Bridge, where is the great rendezvous 
for the members of the Thames clubs. 

The Thames has occasionally been the scene of eccentric feats, 
which it would here be impossible to chronicle. Among them, we 
find that in July, 1776, a man safely crossed the river in a butcher's 
tray, from Somerset-stairs, for a wager, upon which feat there was 
depending £14,000. Some four years since, one Scott, an American 
diver, leaped from the parapet of Southwark and Waterloo Bridges 
into the river beneath, which was nearly full of floating ice; but the 

oor fellow killed himself by hanging from a scaffold upon the latter 

ridge. Now and then, a theatrical clown navigates the river in a wash- 
ing-tub, drawn by geese; and displays of fireworks are sometimes 
given upon the river-bank, as the finale to a courtly féte. Then, 
there are wonderful stories of mermaids, sharks, porpoises, and other 
strange fish—all ‘‘very like a whale’’—leaving their ocean sire to 
pay their respects to London-bridge. 

Sometimes, by a freak of nature, the tide falls very low, and by a 
very high wind, the river is blown out, i.e. the bed is here and there 
left dry from shore to shore. Then, many a frolicsome wight “ walks 
across the Thames,” in the hope of “ setting it on fire.” 

Once or twice in a century, a sort of rude carnival is got up on the 
face of the river; this being a dainty device of man to make the 
lightest of a natural calamity, when the river is, in common parlance, 
frozen over: as, between December and February, 1434-35; for the 
same duration (the Great Frost), 1739-40; again, between Christmas- 
day and Jan. 29, 1762-63: Dec. 10 and Jan. 13, 1788-89; and in Ja- 
nuary, 1814. On most of these occastons was held a “ Frost Fair,” 
whereat booths were erected, swings and shows set up, and printing- 
presses made to commemorate the event. But the reader had better 
consult a spirited engraving of this Siberian féte, from a sketch by 
Luke Clennell, in No. 138 of our Journal. 

With a recapitulation of its main features, we conclude our survey 
of the Thames itself. 

The very bold reach made by the River, in its course from West- 
minster, through London and Southwark, to Limehouse, adds greatly 
to the effect of the prospect from the water or from either of the 
bridges. The Thames, below bridge, is absolutely crowded with 
shipping of all nations :— 
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si.ver-watered Thames, whose tide 
g shes, and whose banks are fringed with gold; 
Wealth’'s honour, virtue, vanity, and pride, 

Fling shadows on its stream ;—its great arms fold 
Forests of masts, and s‘ores of nations all 

Are elasp'd in its embrace, as though it own'd 
The right to keep all Argosies in thrall, 

And the world’s commerce on its waters throned ! 
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But the populous appearance of a City, by no means terminates at 
the Tower; for the suburb of Wapping unites with the outskirts of 
Stepney and Limehouse, by means of numerous houses and its large 
church, and covers the shores of Middlesex and Essex as they unite, 
On the opposite side of the river, Rotherhithe almost incorporates 
itself with Southwark, and stretches out to Deptford within the 
borders of Kent. Between the mouth of the river Lea, and that 
chain of populous villages which form the outskirts of London, on 
this side, a very extraordinary compass is made by the Thames, al- 
most enclosing a flat, named the Isle of Dogs. Opposize to this 
level, where the Ravensbourne descends from Lewisham, the spires 
of the Deptford churches, and the magnificent Hospital at Green- 
wich, backed by its well-wooded park, grace the Kentish shore with 
great splendour; above which the elevated ground of Blackheath 
displays its villas and clusters of houses, commanding fine views over 
London, and across the Thames, towards Essex. The distance of 
objects on the river-bank, by its numerous windings, is very decep- 
tive to the eye: thus, by water, Blackwall is nearly 8 miles from the 
City, although less than half that distance byland. From this point, 
the river makes another sweep to reach Woolwich, and flows on, en- 
compassed more and more by marshes, in a broad stream with fre- 
quent windings to the sea. 


LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





the epithet of mmeuiicont, are Somer- 
set House and the Bank; though the 
latter belongs more to the present cen- 
tury. The four Adamses, indeed, erected a vast assemblage of build- 
ings, named from them dde/pAi, (brothers) ; and the same architects 
completed Portland and Stratford Places, (the former 126 feet 
wide,) and two sides of Fitzroy Square ; but these are rather handsome 
specimens of street architecture than public works. The Pantheon, 
in Oxford-street, is of this period; but is more remarkable for its 
vastness than for its architectural beauty. ‘ . 

A palace of this century merits a passing notice. This was Carlton 
House, on the south side of Pail Mall, altered by Kent, for Frederick 
Prince ot Wales, in 1735; and for George Prince of Wales, by Hol- 
land, Nash, and other architects, at amost lavishexpense. It was 
a low elevation, but had a superb Corinthian portico, and a screen of 

raceful design. The entire pile was taken down in 1828; when the 

Yorinthian columns, being fine exemplars of the order, were re- 
served, and now form a redeeming feature (the portico) of the 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square. The site of the palace and 
— is now occupied by the United Service and Atheneum Club- 

ouses, the York Column and a terrace of palatial mansions bearing 
the name of “* Carlton.” 

The first great improvement of the 19th century was the building of 
Russell Square, (about 1803,) one of the largest areas in the metropolis, 
being nearly 700 feet square. It occupies the site of the gardens 
and ancient town mansion of the Dukes of Bedford. 

Whatever may have been the metropolitan improvements projected 
at this period, their progress was, doubtless, checked by the renewed 
war with France. The buildings of the large parish of St. Mary-le- 
bone, however, continued to increase: it is 84 miles in circuit, and, tilt 
within the last 70 years, two-thirds of this vast area were chiefly 
pasture-fields; whereas, it is now covered with 14,169 houses. The 
rate of population is as follows:—in 180], 62,982 ; in 1811, 75,624; in 
1821,—96,040; in 1831,—122,206; and in 1841,—138,164. The 
borough of Mary-le-bone, however, includes the parishes of Maryle- 
bone, Paddington, and Pancras, containing 293,100 inhabitants—“ a 
population equal to that of most capitals, and in intelligence and 
wealth not inferior to any on the globe.” 

In 1812, was commenced the cutting of the Regent’s Canal, at Pad- 
dington, which was completed in 1820: it proceeds north-eastward 
round the northern half of the Regent’s Park, through Camden Town, 
under Islington, and the New River, and thence onward, by Stepney- 
fields, into the Thames, at Limehouse; its entire length being 8 miles 
6 furiongs. 

To the taste of George the Fourth we are unquestionably in- 
debted for two of the most extensive improvements of this 


riod—the relaying out of the Regent’s Park, and the build- 
ing of Regent-street. The former appears to have been con- 
templated since the year 1793; but, it was not until 1809, that Mr. 
Nash, the architect, began to frame his plan: it is nearly circular, 
with a small circle or “‘ Ring,” within which is the garden of the Royal 
Botanic Society ; and at the north end of the Park is the garden of 
the Zoological Society. The area of the park is tastefully planted, 
and laid out with a lake and islets, and a few superb villas. Along 
the east, south, and west sides are splendid terraces and other ranges 
of buildings; the north side being open to the beautiful uplands, 
Primrose-bill, Highgate, and Hampstead. Altogether, this is one of 
the best examples of landscape-gardening and picturesque architec- 
ture in Europe; and has been very properly named after its royal 
patron—the Regent’s Park. 

In 1816, was commenced, under the same illustrious auspices, the 
splendid avenue, Regent-street, by which an architectural commu- 
nication was opened from the Regent’s Park, by Portland-place, 
through nearly a mile of street, to Pall Mall, subsequently extended 
to St. James’s Park. 

The houses in this magnificent street are from the designs of Nash, 
Soane, Repton, Decimus Burton, and other architects; and for ex- 
tent and variety of architectural display, it is unparalle’ed in Europe. 
The origin of the plan, however, belongs to Mr. Nab: and one of its 
greatest merits is the avoidance of a common-place elbow, by the 
classical introduction of ‘‘the Quadrant,” with its stately cast iron 
columns and beautiful sweep of lofty elevations. This unique contri- 








vance may be best seen from the gallery of the York Column.* 
Nevertheless, no man of genius has been so lampooned as the origi- 
nator of the above improvements: even his ingenious expedient of 
coating brickwork with Roman cement, in close imitation of stone, 
has been turned into epigram :— 


Augustus at Rome was for building renowned, 
And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 
But is not our Nash, too, a very great master ?— 
He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster. 


The following tribute to Nash’s genius is but late justice :—Whether 
the stranger traverses the splendid line of Regent-street, the Quad- 
rant, and Portland-place, until he reaches the Regent’s Park, beauti- 
fully disposed, and laid out in walks and groves, ornamented with 
sheets of water, dotted with elegant villas, and encircled with rows of 
houses of noble elevation, from classical architectural designs; or 
takes his way from Waterloo-place towards Somerset House, and 
sees before him streets, and places, and arcades, occupying the sites 
of the filthiest courts imaginable, and finds himself in front of the 
splendid church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, able to admire its beau- 
ties, because cleared away from the wretched dwellings by which it 
was surrounded ;—we think his first inquiry will be—to whose taste, 
genius, and enterprise, are these improvements owing? He will be 
answered by being told that they are all attributable to the genius, 
energy, and talent of Mr. Nash, to abuse and ridicule whom was 
the fashion of the time in which he lived. This is the best answer to 
the senseless cry raised against him by those whose enmity arose 
from their jealousy of the estimation in which he was held by the 
munificent monarch, in whose regency and reign these wonderful 
changes in this part of the metropolis were effected. 

With two exceptions, all the London theatres were built in the pre- 
sent century; one excepted theatre (the Italian Opera-house) was 
so altered by Nash and Repton, in 1818, as to be, in appearance, a new 
edifice.t Covent Garden Theatre, the earliest production of Sir R. 
Smirke, and almost the first specimen of the Grecian Doric style in 
the metropolis, was built in 1808-9, upon the site of the old theatre, 
burned down in the first-named year: it hasasp'endid portico, copied 
from the Temple of Minerva, at Athens, and the principal front 
extends 220 jfeet. It is, indeed, a classic temple worthy of the last 
age of the Drama. 

The sister theatre, Drury Lane, was burnt within five months of the 
destruction of Covent Garden: it was rebuilt, in 1811-12, by Mr. B. 
Wyatt, partly from the great theatre at Bordeaux, supposed to be the 
best in Europe for accurate sound; but it has no external architec- 
tural beauty. The rebuilding of the Haymarket Theatre, by Nash, 
in 1821, has already been mentioned: it has a finely-proportioned 
Corinthian portico. In 1834, was rebuilt the English Opera House, 
or Lyceum, with an elegant Corinthian portico, by Beazley; who 
subsequently built the St. James’s Theatre. These are the only 
theatres noticeable for their exterior architecture ; but the Princess’ 
Theatre, ia Oxford-street (fitted in 1839), has an interior of unsur- 
passed richness in the renaissance style. 

he vast increase of the metropolis within the present century is, 
in some degree, recorded by the names of the additions themselves, 
which indicate so many towns. Thus, we have, on the north, 
Kentish, Camden, and Somers 7owns ; the two former being long links 
in the connexion of the metropolis with the sister villages of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate. Still more direct is the junction of the a 
village of Islington by Pentonvi//e. North-east are Clapton, Dalston, 
and Homerton, hamlets of the old parish of Hackney ; and Hox¢on, 
a suburb of ancient Shoreditch; these members, with Whitechapel, 
forming great portion of the Tower Hamlets, (villages within the 
jurisdiction of the Constable of the Tower), now grown so populous 
as to return two members to Parliament ; an importance also granted 
by the Reform Bill, to the vast borough of Finsbury, of which 
Moorfields may be regarded as the ancient nucleus. Eastward of 
Hackney, however, the district has been, in some measure, spread this 
Briareus-like spread of bricks and mortar; and here Government is 
at this moment laying out about 290 acres, as Victoria Park, for the 
people. It need scarcely be added that Bethnal Green, east of Shore- 
ditch, has entirely lost its rural aspect; as Spitalfe/ds, nearer the 
metropolis, had in the previous century. In like manner, Stepney 
has been joined to the town, though its Green, and old church carry 
us us back to the 14th century. The rapid increase of houses in this 
district, from Mile End Old and New Towns to the Thames at 
Blackwall, is a consequence of the vast Dock accommdation—all the 
growth of the present century: indeed, this fact is well indicated in 
the name of one of its leading lines—the Commercial Road. 

Crossing the Thames, to the south-east, we find Greenwich, a 
vast parliamentary borough of nearly 30,000 souls, though still re- 
taining much of its antique character. Deptford, through its ship- 
building docks and storehouses, has proportionally increased ; but, in 
this district, there remains a greater extent of garden and meadow 
land than elsewhere in the environs ; the site, from its lowness, being 
ill adapted for building. | The boundary of this rurality, where 
still exist Willow Walk and Grange Road, is the well-built line of the 
Kent Road, leading to Peckham New Town. 

To the south-west, Lambeth has risen to a parliamentary borough, 
with the hamlets of Brixton (a raw material named bricks town,) Ken- 
nington, Stockwell, and Vauxhall. This district has doubled its 
population since the last Census; one important item being a new 
parish of 30,000, consequent upon the erection of Waterloo Bridge 
and its meanly-built approach, Waterloo Road. Within our recol- 
lection, all the triangular. space between Westminster Bridge Road 
and Blackfriars Road, except the river frontage, was a Marsh, not 
forgetting Pedlar’s 4cre. Kennington is, however, an olden manor, 
and had its royal palace till the time of Hedry VII.; but its Com- 
mon is now an oasis among modern bricks and mortar. 

Newington, adjoining Southwark on the west, is an offshoot of 
Walworth; and from its lying by the roadside to London-bridge, has 
far outgrown its parent. Meanwhile, Camberwell, beyond Walworth, 
has grown to a parish of nearly 40,000, and with its hamlets of Dul- 
wich and Peckham, contains a vast number of handsome villas; here, 
within the present year, has been completed one of the largest 
charches of the present century; and another, of: beautifully embel- 
lished character, at Herne Hill. Clapham, westward of Camberwell, 
was commenced building in the last century. 

St. George’s Fields havé long since disappeared from the maps, and 
are now covered with buildings. Here are three noble establishments: 
the Philanthropic Society, for the reform of the children of vice: 
the School for the Indigent Blind, an extensive Tudor pile, built in 
1834-7 ; and the royal Bethlehem Hospital (1812-15), 569 feet in length, 
and the best regulated institution of its classin Europe. The site of 
these palaces of philanthropy was, in the last century, the scene of 
low dissipation: how good and great is the mutation: and here, on 
the very focus of the ‘* NoPopery” Riots of 1780, is building a vast 
cathedral-like church for the Roman Catholics of the metropolis,—a 
striking indication of the advanced liberality of our age. 

Returning to Middlesex, by Vauxhall-bridge, we reach a district 
where the hand of improvement is busy at this moment; though it 
hsould not be forgotten that George IV. purposed razing the whole 





* The reader will, doubtless, recollect that we have already presented bim with 
a splendid view of the Improvement of Western London, in the Large View, pub- 
lished with the ILLusrrarED Lonpon News, in January, 1842; to which 
Print, “‘ London and the Thames" forms an appropriate companion, 


+ The other exception is Sadler's Wells Theatre, 





space between St. James’s Park, and Vauxhall-bridge-road and the 
hames, and laying it out into spacious streets, crossing each other 
at right angles. 

Chelsea remains an antique-looking river-side suburb, with its old 
patched-up church; thongh the present century has added (1820) a 
pointed church of considerable merit. Nor must we forget the mag~ 
nificent Hospital : how characteristic is it of the British nation, that 
at the two extremes of its metropolis should be a palace-home for 
those who have so nobly contributed to its glory—the Hospital for 
Sailors at Greenwich, and at Chelsea for Soldiers. 

Kensington, too, retains its old fashion, borrowed from its hea' 
brick palace ; the fine gardens of whici: have been much improved. 
At Brompton, between Kensington and Chelsea, a new town for the 
opulent and well-to-do is fast rising upon the old garden-ground 
north of the Fulham-road; and handsome squares an terraces, like 
London out-of-town, are already completed. 

The removal of the Court to Buckingham Palace in 1830 gave con- 
siderable impetus to the improvement of Pimlico; although, a city 
of palatial mansions had already been commenced upon “the Five 
Fields,” as we have already mentioned. Here are Belgrave Square, 
684 vy 637 ft.; Eaton Square, 1637 by 371 ft.; a graceful crescent ; 
and several fine streets. The ground-landlord of this rapidly im- 
proving estate is the Marquis of Westminster, already reputed to be 
the wealthiest noble in the kingdom. 

Crossing the Knightsbridge-road, we enter Hyde Park, by the 
new Albert Gate, flanked by two lofty mansions; and facing the 
north side of the Park, is Hyde Park Terrace, a range of magnificent 
mansions, fronted by gardens. In the rear lies a town or rather city 
of squares, crescents, terraces, and noble streets, of first-class 
houses, and a spacious church—all built within the last ten years. 
The increased value of this property may be estimated by the fact, 
that a plot of land, which in the early part of the last century was 
let for £12 a-year, now produces a rental of £12,000; and the manors 
of Paddington and Westbourne (the site of the above estate), which, 
at the Dissolution, produced but a trifling sum, will shortly return to 
the See of London a rental of £50,000 per annum. 

Proceeding westward, by “the Uxbridge Road,” from Hyde Park 
Corner through Bayswater to Notting Hill, the road is flanked with 
well-built houses, commencing with Connaught Terrace; and, on the 
western verge of Kensington Gardens, is forming a new thoroughfare 
to Kensington Queen’s Road, on which are building several detached 
viiilas in the striking Italian style, with ornamented parapets, campanili, 
and prospect-towers. 

The extension of the Edgware Road by lines of Grecianized villas; 
and the erection of an entire district, Portland New Town, with lines 
of tasteful villas, north-west of the Regent’s Park, will complete 
our hasty détour of the extension of the metropolis in the present 
century. 


TREET improvements of this 
century may next be glanced at; 
when this portion of our Key 
will be as complete as the al- 
lotted space will allow. 

The widening of the west end of 
the Strand, by clearing away a 
large block of houses opposite 
Northumberland House, and a 
knot of courts and alleys around 
St. Martin’s Church, was, in- 
deed, an admirable continua- 
tion of the improvements at 

Pall Mall East. A great portion 
2 of the north side of the Strand 
was rebuilt, some new streets 
formed, and two Hospitals 
erected. The Strand approach to 
Waterloo Bridge, with a hand- 
# some line of houses, has proved 
* but a commencement of a fine 

7 ‘ street, to be continued north- 
ward to the British Museum, and involving the disappearance of the 
“Rookery” nuisance at St. Giles’s. The removal of Old St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, and the rebuilding of the same, at some distance back, 
was a two-fold improvement, in finer edifice, and widened roadway. 
Next was the removal of Fleet Market, the name of the site being 
changedto Farringdon-street, now being continued northward, with 
the clearance of the nuisances, moral and physical, of Saffron-hill. 

The most important improvement is, however, that which radiates 
from the New Royal Exchange, with a fine area, and some tasteful 
buildings immediately around it: Prince’s and Moorgste-streets 
leading to Finsbury; and King William-street approaching London 
Bridge. Such is the value of ground in this locality, that seven 
guineas per foot has been paid for frontage in the latter street. At 
the junction of the latter street with Wellington-street, a noble statue 
of King William IV., by Nixon, has been appropriately placed ; his 
Majesty having opened the new Bridge in 1831. The Southwark ap- 
proach is in correspondent style. 

It may here be added, that most of London is built on long lease- 
hold ; and since the new assessment, under the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill, the rental has not been less than £7,000,000. 

Among the architectural embellishments of the Town itself are but 
two <drcies, such as are the pride of the great Continental cities. 
These are the arch at Buckingham Palace, and that at Hyde Park 
Corner: opposite the latter is an elegant screen of fluted Ionic co- 
lumns, the principal entrance to Hyde Park. There are likewise only 
two <drcades, of any architectural pretension: the Burlington, in 
Piccadilly ; and the Lowther in the West Strand, the latter a very 
graceful design, 

Of Statues there are fewer than might be expected in a country 
producing so many illustrious men: but they are costly memorials, 
. Boe equestrian bronze statue being estimated at from £8,000 to 

Club-houses, as architectural piles, are altogether of the present 
century. In St. James’s-street, Crockford’s, the Alfred, and the 
Conservative, altogether eclipse the plain brick club-mansions of the 
last century. The Conservative, just completed by Basevi and S. 
Smirke, is one of the richest pieces of architecture in the metropolis. 
Pal) Mall is fast assuming a patrician air from the number and vast- 
ness of its club-houses: in these, the choice Italian style is most suc- 
cessful, as in the Reform and Travellers’, by Barry; the former 
adapted from the Farnese Palace at Rome. The Grecian club-houses 
are also much admired; the Athenzum, by D. Burton, has a fine 
bas relief freize, the only specimea in London. : 

_OFf Market-places, three important specimens have been built within 
15 years. These are Covent Garden, of little ornamental merit ; Hun- 
gerford, from the model of a Roman market-place ; and Farringdon, 
west of Farringdon-street, in the Italian style. 

Cemeteries (burial grounds planted with shrubs and flowers), are 
suburban introductions of.very recent date, to supersede the delete- 
rious practice of burying in churches and churchyards in the town. 
The largest and first established cemetery is that at Kensal Green, on 
the road to Harrow. There are others—at the foot of Highgate 
churchyard, the most picturesque yet formed; at Earl’s Court (West 
London), with showy architecture ; at Stoke Newington ; at Norwood 
Nunhead (Peckham), and elsewhere. The Kensal Green Cemetery had 
long to contend with the objection to bury in these planted grounds, 
as assimilating to the Roman Catholic observance ; but, this over- 
come, the cemetery is fast filling, and contains several cooly eee 
ments of admirable design. Here was buried H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, in 1843, 

Gas-lighting has now been adopted for 35 years; but, so great was 
the difficulty of introducing gas into common use, that the first Gas- 
light Company fitted up and supplied shops with gas free of expense, 
in order to show its superiority, to the public. The first public uild- 
ing lit with gas was Westminster Bridge, in 1814. For lighting Lon- 
don and its suburbs, there are now employed 18 gas-works, 12 com- 
panies, and 2,500 persons; the capital employed exceeds £2,800,000 ; 
there are about 180,000 tons of coals used annually, 1,460,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas made, supplying 134,300 private lights, 30,400 public 
lights: and half a million of money is annually netted by the severat 
companies. For the morality and order of the metropolis, this new 
light has been of incalculable benefit. The Bude and Boccius lights 
have been recently introduced experimentally for street lamps; but 
oil lights are now very rarely seen. 

Pavement—The streets of London were not paved at the end of 
the eleventh century, In 1315 and 1353, writs were issued by the 
King for the repair of the road between Temple Bar and the palace at 
Westminster. Holborn and other streets were first paved in 1417, and 
many more in the reign of Henry VIII. It is curious to observe that 
after many ages of imperfect paving, we have returned to the plan 
adopted by the old Romans in their roads. The new pavement of 
Holborn is based upon broken granite instead of loose earth, and 
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grouted in with concrete just as the upper layer of the Roman road 


was lain upon rubble, rough stone, or broken pottery, as may be 
seen in the streets of Pompeii. , , . 
acadamization, or paving with small broken granite, paving with 
multiform blocks of wood, and the laying of footways with asphalte, 
are novelties of our times. 
The Police System was introduced into the metropolis (except the 





HARACTERISING, 
in the manner of a ca- 
talogue raisonnée, the 
principal objects de- 
noted in the appended 
Ovritne Key; each 
of which is indicated 
by the figure within 
brackets — thus: St. 
Paul’s Cathedral [104]. 
The reader need not 
be reminded that we 
have already drawn 
the main character- 
istics of the River 
Thames itself and its 
Bridges, as well as of the vast Town, its history and progress to Its 
present magnitude. 

For convenience, we shall sub-divide the Picture as follows :— 

VAUXHALL TO WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. p 

In the foreground are part of the ancient suburb of Lambeth (16), 
and Lambeth Church and the Tudgr Archiepiscopal Palace (37): the 
latter has been enlarged and restored at the expense of the present | 
Primate; and is alike a monument of his good taste and piety. The 
Great Hall (now the Library), is one of tbe finest apartments of Its 
class. 

To the right is Astley’s Amphitheatre (38), rebuilt last year, the 
former theatre having been burnt down in the previous year; the 
present being the fourth theatre erected upon this site. 








A theatre of this century (the Brunswick), built in seven months, in 
Goodman’s Fields, may be mentioned here: it was opened Feb. 25, 1828, 
and performed in only three nights; for during a morning rehearsal, 
on Feb. 28, the whole pile fell to the ground, by which 10 persons were | 
killed, and several seriously injured. It was built at the cost of 
£25,000, and had the most characteristic theatrical facade in the 
metropolis. It occupied the site of the Royalty theatre, at the open- 
ing of which, in 1787, Braham, the vocalist, first appeared. In the 
same locality, in 1728, was built **Garrick’s Theatre,” where the 
English Roscius drew his best audiences. : ; 

Leftward, the eye turns to Vauxhall Bridge (15); next to Sloane- 
street, Chelsea (61), a sort of professional town; and to the Horse 
Guards Barracks, at Knightsbridge (5), and the Palace of Kensington 
(4), the birth-place of our beloved Queen. Belgrave-square (7) is 
next in the view; beyond it Hyde Park (3), 380 acres: and northward, 
the church lately erected for this magnificent locality: for which, 
it is gratifying to add, the large sum of £8000 was subscribed in a few 
weeks. The Railway to the extreme left, is a portion of the Great 
Western Line. ; 

The Regent's Park (17) contains 372 acres, and its terraces and 
canal, 80 acres; the tumulus in the horizon is Primrose Hill (19), the | 
long-maintained free ground of the Londoners; to the right is the | 
Colosseum (18), thoroughly refitting, the vast picture of London re- 
stored, &c.; the building, generally, resembles the Pantheon at Rome, 
Lower is Trinity Church (20), one of the best of Soane’s churches ; 
and next, All Souls (34), which well nigh extinguished the architect, 
Nash. Of the splendid Regent-street (33), we have already spoken. 

At Hyde Park corner, Apsley House (21), cased with stone, about 
fourteen years since, was thus converted from a mean brick building 
toavery palace. (23 and 22) are the entrances to Hyde and the 
Green Parks, the latter 56 acres; (10) is the Palace Garden, and (12) 
Buckingham Palace, with allits faults a superb pile; though Waagen, 
the German critic, thinks “ it looks as if some wicked magician had 
suddenly transformed some capricious stage scenery into solid reality.” 
The cost of the marble arch (a very blank imitation of the antique) 
was £50,000; and 10,000 guineas for the superb gates and railing—the 
gates the finest in Europe. To the left is the Royal Mews (1}), 
where the state carriage may be inspected. 

Drop we down to a less agreeable object, a pentagonal prison, 
the Penitentiary (14) at Milbank, reminding one of the towers of the 
French Bastille. St. John’s (13) is one of Queen Anne's churches, de- 
signed by Archer, but often attributed to Vanbrugh, and sometimes 
compared to an inverted dining-table, with the four legs and castors 
in the air! 

Here we reach three of the finest objects in the view: the New 
Houses of Parliament (26 and 27), completed ; the river frontage S00 
feet, the massive Victoria Tower at the west end, and the Clock 
Tower eastward :— 

The Senate-house! how bravely it doth rise 
Upon the river brink—a noble sight 


Not Wisdom’s shrine of mind for centuries, 
Buta new Phoenix full of life and light! 





And as the waters flow beneath its walls, 
And catch their shadows in the silver stream, 
May Truth’s fine echoes greet them from its halls, 
And patriot virtue kindle, glow and gleam ! 

Adjoining is Westminster Hall (28), 238 feet long, and 68 feet wide, 
the largest apartment, without columns, in England; but at Padua is 
a hall 300 feet long by 100 feet wide. The carved roof at Westminster 
is ot oak, and not of chesnut, as generally stated. Westminster Ab- 
bey (25), despite Wren's Italianised Gothic towers (102 feet high), is to 
Britons the most interesting edifice in England. 


The Abbey! ‘tis a plile to fill the gaze, 
And shut out meaner objects from the sight; 
Memories of men who made the world’s amaze 
Rise with it: it has past and present light; 
Its lordly beauty hath a sacred air— 
A temple stemming Time and all his waves! 
But the soul thinks of genius buried there, 
And God's great spirits in their treasured graves, 
St. James’s Park (29) contains 87 acres; its beautiful landscape- 
garden can be seen well from the palace windows ; and the sovereign, 
when seated on the throne, may, by a slight turn of the head, enjoy 
a magnificent coup d’@il of St. Paul’s and old London. At one 
angle of the Green Park is Sutherland House (24), or rather Palace 
. . . ~ , 
for such it would have been styled in other times. Nearly adjoining 
is St. James’s Palace (30), externally an unsightly pile, but contain- 
ing the most convenient suite of state rooms in Europe: they hi 


ave 
jJately been superbly reiitted. 





| of the Great Pyramid of Egypt, is: L. I 





Sewers.—There are no means of ascertaining the aggregate length of 


the sewers throughout the circuit of 10 miles from the Post-office ; 
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WESTMINSTER TO WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Westminster Bridge is now the oldest bridge across the Thames at 
London; about_midway between which and Waterloo Bridge (122) 
isa gr omen Bridge, unfinished (54). In the foreground (Pedlar’s 
Acre), there is little to notice except the lion on the Brewery (116), 
and the Shot-tower (118). The latter, Mr. Hosking, the architect, 
considers finer than the Monument: both are cylindricil in shaft, 
but the Monument is crowned with a square abacus, and the Shot- 
tower by a bold cornice, following the outline.of the tower. ‘‘ The 
greater simplicity and consequent beauty of the latter is such as to 
— the most unobservant.” This is a good lesson in “ how to 
observe, 


Reverting to the left, is (40) the classic oe of the Board Of Trade | 


and Privy Council Offices: the front in Whitehall, with its beautiful 
columns from the Campo Vaccino, at Rome, is fine; but the Council 
Chamber is a very gem. The Horse Guards (41), though built by 


those under the City are about 15 miles in extent, but from only a 
small portion of the drainage of the metropolis. : 
Railways.—There are ten termini_in the metropolis, or suburbs : 
Birmingham, Eastern Counties, Blackwall, Greenwich, Dover, 
Croydon, Brighton, South Western, Great Western, and West 
ndon; most of which are shown in the View. 
We now proceed to a more direct detail of 


London and Birmingham Railway (67), with a pure Grecian Doric 
propyleum, by Hardwick, 72 feet high ; the columns, 154 feet, 2 inches, 
are loftier than those of any other building in the metropolis. 

Two prisons (73), Cold Bath Fields House of Correction, and the 
Pentonville Model Prison (74), merit a passing notice; the latter was 
completed in 1843, and has been fully described in this journal. Co- 
penhagen House (75), to the left, is one of the oldest suburban 
taverns. 


BLACKFRIARS TO SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE. 
The foreground is the commencement of Bankside, with its wharves 





Kent, andthe Admiralty (43) are tasteless piles; and the redeeming ' 


edifice of the locality is Inigo Jones’s Banquetting Hall (42), oppo- 
site. Tue York Column (31) is 4 poor imitation of Trajan’s column, 
butis utterly devoid of its magnificence and grandeur: our column 
and statue are 137 feet high. Of (46) the beautiful Jtalian Opera 
House, and (47) the Haymarket, one of Nash’s best porticoes, we have 
already spoken. In the distance (35) lie the New Road, and (36) 
Hampstead. 

Northumberland Honse (53), one of the most magnificent of the 
town mansions of our nobility, is a fine specimen of the architecture 
of the time of James I.; it was built by Bernard Jansen, a Flemish 
architect ; or, according to some, by Miles Glover; and Inigo Jones 
had a share in some additions : it is kept in splendid repair; the lion 


on the central parapet is the crest of the Percys. 


What can be said for Trafalgar-square, the Nelson Column, and 
the National Gallery (44, 45, 48), but that the finest site in London 
has not been made the most of; that the column and statue are 177 
feet high, but the bas-reliefs for the pedestal are not yet executed :— 

Behold, anent Art's palace, near a church 
Of most surpassing beauty, and amid 
Statues of kings, a pillar!-no research 
Need peer it out, for it will not be hid: 
Up in the broad day's lustre doth it stand, 
A column raised to dear and dazzling fame, 
Mantling with pride the bosom of the land, 
And stamping glory there with Nelson's name; 


The National Gallery, 461 feet in length, is scarcely equal to the 
Royal Mews, which it displaced : still, it cost but little more than the 
arch at Buckingham Palace, and the beautiful columns for the portico 
were borrowed from Carlton Palace. St. Martin’s Church, by Gibbs 
(50), is a satisfactory relief: the spire was struck by lightning in 1842, 
and its repair cost £1000, paid by the Phoenix and Sun Fire Insurance 
Offices ; the vane is 6 feet 6 inches high, and 5 feet long. 

Hungerford Market (52) has a characteristic river front; and the 





Adelphi Terrace (55) may serve as a model for the Thames Embank- | 


ment Committee ; it commands, perhaps, the finest architectural view 
of London obtainable. The Adelphi Theatre (56) and Exeter Hall 
61), have each equally characteristic fronts; one is allowably fanci- 
ful, and the other severe Grecian; the Great Hall is 90 feet broad, 
138 long, and 48 bigh, and will hold 4000 persons. Some what to the 
right is the English Opera House (60), with an elegant portico, in the 
new street, in « line with Waterloo Bridge. 


St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields (63) has a tower and spire 160 feet high; 
and St. George's, Bloomsbury (62), by Hawksmoor, is surmounted by 
George I., an eccentricity which has often caused the merit of the 
edifice to be underrated ; the portico is magnificent, and the tower, 
in position, original. A little northward is the British Museum (64), 
now re-building by Smirke, in severe, substantial style. In the dis- 
tance is the populous district of Camden Town (65). 


WATERLOO TO BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 

The bridges have been elsewhere detailed :— 

Fond memory need not stratch her gaze afar 
To grasp two heroes in her wondering view; 
There, tixe tall pillar tells of Trafalgar, 
And here—the stately bridge—of Waterloo! 

The Shot-tower (20), to the left, is memorable as having been burnt 
several feet at the top, a few years since, with magnificent effect. On 
the opposite bank, Somerset House, built by Chambers (79), is alto- 
gether, a most satisfactory edifice, though it cost more than half a 
million sterling: the river-front is 800 feet in length, and the terrace, 
one of the finest in the world: the depth to the Strand front is 500 
feet; the masonry throughout is admirable, the sculptural details 
very elaborate, and the interior splendid; the eastern wing King’s 
College (80), was only completed in 1834 : 

No more a palace, yet it seems to rise, ¢ 
Andin palatial grandeur stand apart 

From meaner structures, with a giant size, 
And dark wells buried in the river's heart! 


Gibbs’ elegant church of St. Mary-le-Strand (81) was the first built 
of Queen Anne's churches ; and eclipses its neighbour, St. Clement’s, 
(82), though its lofty tower and steeple, 116 feet high, are also by Gibbs. 

Opposite this church, on the south side of the Strand, is the office 
of the ILtustratED Lonpon News (83), in the rear of which, by 
two machines, driven by a steam-engine of 6-horse power, &c., this 
journal is printed, sometimes at the rate of 2000 impressions within 
the hour. It may be some gratification for readers at a distance to 
identify, in our Large Print, the spot whereon it has been engraved. 

Temple Bar (84), built by Wren, in 1670-2, next appears ; and further 
east, is the new Tudor Church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West (86), by 
Shaw, with a lantern, resembling the famed Boston tower: it 
is 130 feet high; the body of the church is octagonal, and hand- 
somely fitted. The house to the west is a copy of the street architec- 
ture of the reign of James I. Opposite lies the Temple, with its beau- 
tiful round cherch, just restored at a vast expense; its Hall, a fine 
specimen of its kind; and its pleasant gardens (85) on the Thames 
ban Eastward is Trinity Church, Gough-square (87), an Anglo- 
Norman structure, by Barry, with a tower 80 feet high. Beyond 1t is 
Wren’s church of St. Andrew, Holborn, with a square tower, 110 feet 
high, very finely situated. Returning to Fleet-street, is one of Wren's 
master-pieces, St. Bride’s Church, with a tower and steeple of varied 
beauty, 226 feet high, and a fine peal of 12 bells. Between these two 
churches lies Farmmgdon Market (94). 

Lincoln's Inn Fields (76), in its dimensions compared with the base 
F., 821 feet by 625 feet— 
Pyramid, 764 feet on each side; so that the area of the latter is greater 
by some thousand square feet. On the east side of “the Fields” Mr. 
Hardwick is building a vast Tudor pile (77), containing a fine Tudor 
Hail and Library for the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, to whom belong 
Stone Buildings (78) 

North of Holborn lie Gray’s Inn (71) and Furnival’s Inn (72): to 
the former has lately been added a beautiful Library, &c., and it has 
a tine Elizabethan Hall; the latter Inn is entirely of this century, 
To the left is the Sessions House, Clerkenwell Green (90), a building 
of considerable merit; and, close by, is St. James’s Church (91),. by 
Carr, with a lofty tower and spire. Clerkenwell (100) is an ancient 
district, but its history may be read on the parish pump. Between 
itand St. Andrew’s (89) is St. Peter's, Satiron Hill (90), a Tudor 
church, by Barry. In the middle distance is the Scotch Church, Re- 
gent-square (69), with two lofty pinnacled towers, which are very cons 
spicuous in views of London, To the left is St. Pancras, New Road 
(68), with aclassic lantern tower, 168 teet high, and one of our most 
embellished exteriors. Just beyond it is the vast terminus of the 


Of Covent Garden (57), | 
| and the Theatres (58, 59), we have already spoken. 








and factories; among which rises the new church of St. Peter (163), 
a neat Early English structure. On the opposite river bank lie several 
of Wren’s churches: St. Andrew of the Wardrobe, with a square 
tower, 86 feet high; St. Bene’t’s, Thames-street (115); St. Mary 
Somerset (124); St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (127), with a steeple, 135 
feet high; Allhallows, Bread-street (126), with a decorated tower 86 
feet high; St. Michael, Queenhithe (133), with a tower and spire 135 
feet high, and for a vane a ship that will hold a bushel of wheat; St. 
James’s, Garlickhithe (135), with a tower 98 feet high; St. Mary Al- 
dermary (134), Bow-lane, in the florid Gothic style, with a tower 135 
feet high, built at the expense of one individual, Henry Rogers, Esq. 

We now come toone of Wren’s masterpieces, St. Mary-le-bow, 
Cheapside, (132) founded on a Roman pavement; with a tower and 
beautiful spire, and dragon vane 10 feet long ; the spire is of inge- 
nious and scientific construction, and its entire height is 225 feet. 
Two other churches by Wren, St. Lawrence Jewry (130), and St. 
Michael Bassishaw, (129); the former has a gridiron vane (St. Law- 
rence’semblem), and the steeple is 130 feet high; the interior is rich 
Corinthian. St. Alban’s, Wood-street (128) in the later pointed style, 
has a tower 92 feet high. 

Another of Wren’s churches, St. Sepulchre’s (95), was a showy pin- 
nacled tower, but a finely groined porch of much greater beauty. 
Beyond it is the area of Smithfield Market (96), with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital (97), and the Saxon and Norman Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, one of the most ancient in the metropolis, 
it having escaped “‘ the Great Fire.” 

Uhrist’s Hospital (99), with its noble Hall, rebuilt by Shaw, lies to 
the right; and next is Christchurch, Newgate-street (101), by Wren, 
where the Spital Sermons are preached : it has a passage beneath the 
tower, which, with the steeple, is 153 feet high. 

Newcate (163), has greater architectural merit than is commonly 
thought. In front of this prison, criminals have been executed since 
1783, before which the executions took place at Tyburn. In 1785, 
within ten months, no fewer than 96 persons were executed by ‘the 
New Drop” at Newgate! Thank Heaven, times are changed. In a 
line with Newgate are the Old Bailey Courts; the gigantic ventilating 
cowl on which is 15 feet diameter, weighs nearly 2 tons, and the 
point of the vane arrow 150 lbs. To the right of the prison lies New- 
gate (meat) Market (103). Here we may glance at the Fleet Prison 
(93), which we hope soon to see taken down. 

St. Paul's Cathedral (104) requires a volume of description. (See 
Dagdale’s folio.) The domeis Wren’s finest specimen of construction . 
it is 145 feet in diameter, the lantern weighs 700 tons, and the height 
from the ground to the top of the cross is 340 feet. The crypt be- 
neath is entire. It has been said that St. P.ul’s has its Painters’ 
Corner, just as Westminster Abbey has its Poet’s—so many artists 
being buried in the former. St. Paul’s was completed in 35 years, 
yet cost less then has been expended on the restoration of Windsor 
Castle, or the building of Waterloo Bridge: Wren received for his 
services only £300 per annum. 

From whatever point this majestic church is viewed, we cannot fail 
to be struck with its fine geometrical proportions, and to be impressed 
with its grandeur and beauty : 

St. Paul's ! fine edifice! the spirit’s pause 
Of silent wonder is thy trophy now: 
Mighty, majestic temple of God's laws! 
Grand as the thought upona giant's brow ! 
Marvellous monument! too great for Time 
To clasp or crumble as he wrecks the world; 
And rising o'er, as from a throne sublime, 
the morning mists that round thy form have curl'd! 


Oft have we gazed on thee at early day, 
And seen thy presence burst as from a cloud, 
When the sun came with his most golden ray, 
And melted off the darkness of that shroud ! 
And then, when forth thy living splendour spread 
In its full majesty, the ground we trod 
Seem'd hallow'd by thy shadow, and we said, 
“ This is a temple worthy of a God!" 


In the rear of St. Paul’s is the new French Protestant Church. 
Opposite is the General Post Office (106), St. Martin-le-Grand, built 
by Smirke, in 1823-29: it has a frontage of 390 feet, and three 
permnree—the central one hexastyle, from the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Athens; for utility, strength, and beauty, this is, perhaps, 
the finest structure in the metropolis. In the rear of the Post Office, 
(105) is Goldsmiths’ Hall, designed by Hardwick, in the Italian style, 
and the most magnificent of the City Halls: the interior is very 
gorgeous, and comports well with the opulence of this ancient Com- 

any, whose funds have not, however, een misappropriated in re- 

uilding their Hall. 

Three churches next merit notice: 1. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate (108), 
built in the pointed style, about 1595, and containing a peal of 13 
bells: here rest Speed and Glover, the antiquaries ; Fox, the martyr- 
clogist and, above all, John Milton, clarum et venerabile nomen. 
2. St. Luke’s, Old-street-road (110), one of Queen Anne’s churches, 
built by Dance, with a singular fluted obelisk stone spire. 3. St. 
Thomas's, Goswell-street, a recent Anglo-Norman church. To the 
right is St. Luke’s Lunatic Hospital (109), built by Prof. Dance, in 
1782, “‘ as characteristic of its uses as that of Newgate,” by the same 
architect. 

In the horizon lies Islington, with its lofty spired old church (112) ; 
and to the left the busy City Road, with the gay Eagle Tavern (113). 

SOUTHWARK TO LONDON BRIDGE. 

The lofty building west of the Southwark Bridge, on the Middlesex 
bank, is Hambro’ Wharf, a good specimen of a carriers’ and railway 
agents’ depdt, whence goods are forwarded daily to all parts. 

The Southwark foreground of the picture is the continuation of 
Bankside, more than half of which, in width, is occupied by the vast 
brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins (164), cov ering several 
acres, including the site of the famed Globe Theatre. The pre- 
mises, with their quadrangle of stables and sheds, cooperage and car- 
penters’ shops, engine-houses, malt-lofts (for 20,000 quarters), brew- 
houses, and storehouses, with vats the height of smali houses, is “a 
complete town :” it is by far the largest establishment of the kind in 
the world, and is frequently visited by foreigners of distinction: the 
consumption of malt in one year at this brewery, has been 106,345 
quarters, 

To the left is the magnificent church of St. Mary Overie (165), from 
the tower of which Hollar drew his famed “ View of London.” We 
have already referred to the early history of this priory church ; it was 
restored at the close of the Mth century; and here were tried some of 
the martyrs of the next century. The church has been restored, and 
part rebuilt within the last thirty years, at a cost of not less than 
£80,000: its plan is crucitorm, and at the eastend is the ladye-chapel 
(167). In this repair, only the fine tower, 35ft. square, and 150 ft. high, 
with the choir and ladye-chapel, have been restored—the excellent 





work of George Gwilt: the transepts have been altered, and the nave 
rebuilt, in very incongruous taste: the latter is now used as a disttrict 
church from the choir. 


Here lie Gower, the poet; Bishop Andrews ; 
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Shakspeare’s brother, Edmond; and “ Philip Massinger, a stranger.” 
The tower contains a musical peal of 12 bells. The restored altar- 
screen must not be forgotten. To the left of the church are some 
fragments of the ancient palace of the Bishops of Winchester ; 
among which is a circular window, beautiful even in ruin. 

The large house south-west of London Bridge is a fine hotel (166), 
the roof of which has been oddly compared to dish-covers. At the 
opposite end of the are is the new Fishmongers’ Hall (169), by 
Roberts, the third Hall of the Company built nearly on this site. The 
style is Ionic, and the river front is somewhat imposing. Here is 
said to be preserved the identical dagger with which Sir W. Walworth 
(a Fishmonger) stabbed Wat Tyler. The dagger was, however, quar- 
tered in the City arms long before Walworth’s time, and is intended 
for the sword cf St. Paul, the patron saint of the Corporation. 

Several of Wren’s churches may be noticed here: (158) St. Cle- 
ment’s, Eastcheap, wit a spire 88 feet high ; (154) St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, with a key, the emblem of St. Peter, as a vane; (153) St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cornhill, with a tower imitated from that of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 130 feet high ; (151) St. Mary Abchurch, wlth a cupola painted 
by Thornhill, and a tower and spire 140 feet high; (150) St. Swithin’s, 
against which is placed the Roman milliarium, within a case, by Wren— 
the tower and spire are 150 feet high; (136) St. Michael Royal, Thames- 
street, wfth a spire and tower 90 feet hich, and a beautifully-carved 
altar-piece, by Gibbons ; (138) St. Antholine, Watling-street, with an 
oval dome, and asteeple 154 feet high ; (137) St. Mary, Aldermanbury; 
(143) St. Margaret, Lothbury, with a tower and spire 140 feet high ; 
(152) Allhallows, Thames-street, with a finely-carved oak screen, and 
a tower 86 feet high; and (159) St. Benet’s, Gracechurch-street, with 
a tower and spire 149 feet high. 

Next the Mansion House (146) is St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, famous 
all over Europe as Wren’s master-piece, but of late contumaciously 
neglected. The magnificent insulated pile (145) is the New Royal 
Exchange, by Tite, already illustrated and described, from the grass- 
hopper vane to the tesselated flooring, in our journal. The portico 
is the finest work of the kind in London, and the edificeis altogether 
an honour to the City, and one of the noblest monuments in the 
metropolis, In the area, before the portico, is Chantrey’s equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. The insulated buildings 
northward are the Bank of England (144), in decorating which Soane 
revelled in classic antiquity and floridfan¢y. South-eastward are the 
Sun and Alliance Insurance Offices, exquisitely embellished; and 
onward, in Threadneedle-street, is the Hall of Commerce (155), with 
a beautiful frieze; (156) the South Sea House is, externally, blank 
brickwork, but has within a handsome court-yard and Doric colon- 
nade. The Wesleyan Conference Hall (157), and the London Tavern 
(160), ** open to any one,” complete our survey in this direction. 

In the distance lies Finsbury, with the Romanized Circus (14]) ; the | 
large Square (140); Finsbury Chapel (148); Catholic Chapel (149): 
and the Leniion Institution (142), the latter a capacious structure, by 
Brooks. In the left distance lie the Armoury and Ground of the 
Hon. Artillery Company, a voluntary corps of armed citizens, and 
the Sovereign’s body-guard upon royal visits to the City. 

Two edifices of this section remain to be noticed: (131) Guildhall, 
with its tasteless facade, though it possesses one of the best sites in 
London for architectural effect; and (147) the London and West-~ 
minster Bank, Lothbury, by Cockereil and Tite, with a most charac- 
teristic exterior, and an interior arrangement considered unique: the 
Town bank is the entire height of the building, 59 feet 6 inches. 

We have scarcely referred to our Metropolis in comparison with 
other European capitals, on which, however, it will be better to qnote 





the opinions of a travelled and highly accomplished German tourist :— | 


This town is really immeasurable ; and though, perhaps, there is no one point 
so beautiful and so rich as the Pont des Arts,in Paris, or the exit from the Lin- 
den, in Berlin; yet, on the other hand, fresh masses and rows of houses, palaces, 
shops, &c., continually arise before you. The number of coaches and equipages 
far exceeds g]] that can be seen in other cities; and you ere led to think some- 
thing extraordirary is going on in this or that street, whereas it is only the daily 
customary routine. That so miny human beings can live together in such a 
space, carry on their occupations, and procure food, seems, in spite of all explana- 
tions, a miracle, and indicates a pitch of civilization, compared to which the 
latifundia are at best but grazing-grounds and sheep-walks All the continental 
capitals are capitals of one country only ; London 1s the capital of Great Britain, 
and of so many other countries beside; and it is, atthe same time, the greatest 
commercial city in the world. In this union of metropolitan and commercial city, 
lies its peculiar character—its exhaustless principle 9 life and increase. 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, &c., are capitals, and act only as such ; they are not, 
from their very position, power, and industry, also essentially commercial cities. 
Petersburg has some resemblance with London, but is far from being equally 
favoured by climate and situation. 


LONDON BRIDGE TO GREENWICH. 


Before we leave the bridge, let us remind the reader that from its 
eastern parapet, the Port of London is best seen; for, here a vast 
forest of masts rises with picturesque effect upon the broad haven of 
the Thames. Then, may be seen flags of almost every nation on the 
globe: the clumsy and grotesque, though bright and gaudy craft of 
the lubberly Dutchman; the taut-rigged Yankee; the piratical 
Spanish lugger; the smart Frenchman ; the rakish Mediteranean 
trader; the dingy collier; the dashing steamer ; the Kentish hoy; 
the splendid free-trader; and the stately Indiaman ; and a host of 
other vessels of various countries and classes. This scene extends 
for a space of more than four miles, comprising the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Pools, and a portion of Limehouse Reach. 

In the foreground are two of the noblest institutions of the metro- 

olis—St. Thomas’s Hospital, (190) founded by the amiable Edward 

I., and now rebuilding ; and Guy’s Hospital, (193) the bequest of a 
worthy bookseller, of which we have no parallei in our days. St. 
Olave’s Church, (189) was, in part, destroyed by fire in 1843, but has 
just been handsomely restored. St. Thomas’s Church (192) has a 
square brick tower. ; : 

The joint Termini of the Greenwich, Croydon, Dover, and Brighton 
Railways, are an extensive pile; and the Dover terminus, in the Italian 
style, bas a picturesque campanile. The lines of railway are (227) 
Greenwich ; and (228) the Brighton, Croydon, and Dover : the Surrey 
Canal (229) flowing beneath the arches of both lines. J 

Churcies are thickly interspersed through tis commercial and 
manufacturing locality ; so distinctive a feature of the English charac- 
ter 1s religious observance. Thus, we find two churches in Ber- 
mondsey, a very hive of industry ; one of them (233), is, in part, ancient. 
Next is a Catholic Chapel and Convent (232), the latter carrying us 
back to the days cf olden Bermondsey, and its monastic celebrity. Just 
below is the church of St. John, Horsleydown (235), with its colum- 
nartower: this district, according to Stow, was once a noted grazing 
ground for horses. On the bank of the Thames is Rotherhithe 
Church (23}); and immediately above (237) is an indication of the 
line of the Tunnel beneath the Thames, already noticed. 

Within the reach of the Thames lies the Royal Arsenal at Deptford 
225), and one of the Deptford churches (226). Immediately off the 
former, lie two Charities, which, we trust, may be long kept afloat: 
(223) the Marine Society’s Schcol-ship; and the Dyeadnought 
Hospital Ship (222). The first is the Iphegenia frigate, and the 
second (98), a relic of Trafalgar, ‘‘ The Seaman’s Hospital, for sailors 
of all nations. By the following report of patieuts relieved in this 
Hospital to January, 1834, it appears that a)most all varieties of the 
!uman race may be seen in the Port of London: Englishmen, 11,878; 
Scotchmen, 2551; Irishmen, 2220; Frenchmen, 88; Germans, 304; 
Russians, 182; Prussians, 409; Dutchmen, 83; Danes, 359; Swedes, 
and Norwegians, 582; Italians, 127; Portuguese, 182; Spaniards, 72; 
East Indians, 148; West Indians, 402; British Americans, 253; 
United States, 405; Soutt: Americans, 55; Africans, 130; ‘Turks, 7 ; 
Greeks, 13; New Zeclanders, 18; New South Wales, 9; Scuth Sea 
Islandeis, 79; Chinese, 12; born at sea, 50. 

We soon reach Greenwich, with the church of St. Alphage (221), 









| The Eastern Counties Line is denoted by (217). 





Madrid, | 





and the magnificent palace-hospital (220), founded by King William 
IIL, in 1694, on the site of a royal palace, for aged and disabled sea- 
men: the grand river-front is 865 feet in length; the Great Hall cost 
for painting, £6,685; it contains a fine collection of pictures of naval 
subjects, presented by George IV. ; 
he Royal Observatory, Flamstead House (219), in the Park, was 

built by order of Charles II., upon the site of an ancient tower, b 
Wren. In the distance lie Blackheath (218), and the dockyard an 
town of Woolwich. : ae 

In the Thames Reach, opposite Greenwich, lies the isthmus called 
the Isle of Dogs (224), with an interesting history. ‘ It is said to have 
been the place where Togodumnus, brother of Caractacus, was killed 
in a battle with the Romans. It is: said to be named from Edward 
III. haying kept his spaniels and greyhounds there, and not corrupted 
from the Isle of Ducks; a chapel, or hemitage, stood here in the 
15th century. This isleis reckoned one of the richest spots of ground 
in England; it not onlv raises the largest cattle (in Stow’s time sold 
at £34 each), but the grass restores distempered oxen. Across “ the 
Isle” are the City Canal (236), and the West India Docks (214), ex- 
tending from Blackwall to Limehouse: These are the most 
extensive docks in the world. They will admit 650 vessels of 
from 250 to 500 tons; and the entire area occupied by the 
docks and warehouses consists of more than 295 acres, mostly en- 
closed by a lofty wall, 5 feet thick. When originally opened, such is 
the extent of the Import Dock, that although the water was admitted 
at an average rate of S00 gallons per second, the space was not filled 
to the required depth, about 24 feet, for ten hours. In the warehouses 
and sheds, 148,563 casks of sugar, 70,175 barrels and 433,648 bags of 
coffee, 35,158 pipes ofrum and Madeira,wine, 14,021 logs of mahogany, 
and 21,250 tons of logwood, besides other merchandise, have been de- 
posited at one time. 

The East India Docks, at Blackwall (215), consist of an import 
dock, 1410 feet in length and 560 in breadth; and an export dock, 780 
feet in length, and 520 in brea. th, both being about 30 feet deep: here 
is a cast iron wharf, 750 feet in length, in which more than 900 tons of 
iron have been used. 

Four churches may be next noticed . (206) St. George’s-in-the- East, 
one of Queen Anne’s churches, begun by Hawksmoor. It isjin an ori- 
ginal and massive style, and the spire, or tower, is eminently pic- 
turesque. (207) is Ratcliffe Highway; (208) St. Paul’s, Shadwell, 
erected at the expense of Thomas Neale, in 1656; (209) St. John’s, 
Wapping, east of the London Docks, built in 1790; (210) St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, built by Hawksmoor, is of singular but picturesque con- 
struction, with a very original tower, supporting four angular turrets, 
and a more lofty one in the centre. The three remaining churches of 
St. Ann, at Stepney, Bow, and Poplar, are fair average structure. 

‘The line of the Blackwall Railway (201), constructed upon arches, 
wiil readily be perceived, as will its Terminus (178) at London-street. 


is the populous district of Bethnal Green, where two additional 


Inthe horizon (205), | 





churches have lately been completed. Spitalfields Cliureti (194), by | 
Hawksmoor, has a peal of eleven bells, and a massive steeple, 225 | 


feet high ; it was greatly injured by fire in 1836. 


Returning to the River, we find the London Docks (200), at Wapping, | 


comprise above 400 acres, and cost about four millions sterling. The 
great Tobacco Warehouse will contain 24,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 
and covers nearly five acres of ground; and the east vault has an 
area of nine acres. St. Katherine’s Dock (198), planned by Telford, 
Occupy twenty-four acres, the site of St. Katharine’s Church and 
Hospital (rebuilt in the Regent’s Park), and 1250 hovses: ships of 
800 tons burden can enter the principal lock, at any tide, a deside- 
ratum first accomplished in this dock. The warehouses are five and 
six stories high, and supported on cast-iron columns, 3 feet 9 inches 
diameter, and the quay pavement is of cast-iron. The goods can be 
taken at once into the warehouses from the ships, by huge cranes and 
other machinery. The greatest advantages of these Docks is, that they 
are formed almost amid the offices of merchants, and the shops of 
tradesmen, within view of London Bridge. Baron Dupin speaking of 
the visits to the wine vaults, observes “ Lights are distributed to the 
travellers who prepare to visit these cellars, as if they were setting 
out to visit the catacombs of Naples, or of Rome.” ; 

In this locality is Wellclose-square (199), near which the newly-built 
Brunswick Theatre fell in the year 1828. 

Westward lies the Tower of London (185) with an area, within the 
walls, of 12 acres and 5 poles, and the circuit outside the ditch 
1052 feet. The oldest portion is the keep, or White Tower, built late 
in the eleventh century; its walls are from 8 to ll feet thick. The 
Grand Storehouse of Arms, north of the White Tower, was entirely 
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| 
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burnt on the night of October, 1841, and has not yet been rebuilt. | 


in the same year was completed a new jewel- house for the Regalia. 

The Tower was used as a Royal Palace, and a state prison, for five 
centuries and a ha!f or from the reign of Stephen to that of Charles 
II., who last held his court here. It has also been used to our time as 
a prison. 

Tower Hill, i.e., the open ground adjoining theTower, was first used 
asa place of execution in the reign of Richard II. he last person 
executed here was the Rebel Lord Lovat, on March 18, 1747. The 
bodies of the greater number of persons executed here are interred 
in - church of St. Peter, within the Tower, which is a parish of 
itself. 

A restoration of the Tower is prcjected; in which the Store- 


house will be rebuilt in appropriate castellated style; the principal | ‘ ; i 
| eclipses our modern churches in architectural show: the profusion 


towers restored; the modern unsightly buildings cleared away; and 
the entrance much improved; the moat has been for some time 
drained, and the banks planted with evergreens, and tastefully laid 
out. 

The next river-side structure is the Custom House, the f/th erected : 
the first was built in 1385; the second about 1559, on the spot where 
the present building stands; this was destroyed in the Great Fire, and 
rebuilt by Charles II. In 1718, this was also burnt; and being re- 
built, remained till 1814, when it was likewise destroyed by fire: it 
it was again rebuilt, and opened in 1817. In 1825, the foundation 

ave way, and the whole centre was taken down and rebuilt. “‘The 

ong Room” is 186 feet 5 inches in length, and 60 feet in width. 
The whole length of the building is 489 feet, and the width 107: it 
accommodates upwards of 600 clerks, and nearly 1000 t-de-waiters 
and servants. Count Tallard once observed that nothing gave him 
so true and great an idea of the wealth and greatness of this nation, 
as seeing “ the multitude of payments made in a morning in the Long 
Room of the Custom House.” The noble quay is one of the few 
public walks of the metropolis. The entire cost of the Custom 
House, including £196,554 for the reparation, amounted to the vast 
sum of £845,272, or to nearly £100,000 more than the cost of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. ; 

Billingsgate (184), has been a quay, if not a market, for eight and a 
half centuries. It has, however, progressed with the times; for, the 
market, formerly a miserable collection of wooden sheds, penthouses, 
and benches, has been constructed in a neat style; and tie manners 
of its frequenters are so modified as to entitle them to be termed “‘the 
ledies of the British fishery.”” The market is held daily, except Sun- 
days, when, however, mackerel are allowed to be sold. 


Of course, in so luxurious a capital as London, the consumption of | 


fish by the rich and middle classes is very great, as are fluctuations in 
price: the earliest supply of mackerel has been sold at 7s. per fish, or 
40 guineas for the first boat-load, the second boat-load has produced 
only one-fourth of the above sum; and later in the season, mackerel 
have been sold at Dover at 60 fora shilling! 
kept back by contrary winds: in spite of which they are now towed 
into the market by steam-tugs. Salmon is brought up by the Scotch 
steam-boats in little more tian forty hours, by which means, and the 
fine season, in 184], the weekly supply of salmon from Scotland to 
Billingsgate, was 1000 boxes per week, and the price 6d. per Jb. Lob- 
sters are principally brought from Shetland and Norway, to the num- 
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Formerly, boats were | 


ber of 1,904,000 in a year; and Turbot from Holland, 97,958. Eels 
are brought, principally from Holland, and whole cargoes are daily 
sent up the river, to be eaten as Thames or Kennett eels, at Rich- 
mond, Eel-pie Island, ; Cod-fish were formerly brought from the 
Dogger Bank,but tliey'are now obtained by going no further than the 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk coasts, and even between that and London, 
Large cod have been:sold at one shilling each ; but, in the high season 
a fine fish has been sold at the west-end for a guinea and a half an 
two guizieas! Periwinkles are brought from as great a distance as 
the Frith of Forth. 

Over against Billingsgate, is the Coal Exchange, where are dis- 
posed of the greater portion of the 2,000,000 tons of coals annually 
consumed in the metropolis. In the same locality, in Mark-lane, is 
the New Corn Exchange (180), a pleasing architectural composition, by 
George Smith; erected in 1827, consisting of a receding hexastyle 
Grecian Doric portico, bearing the imperial arms of the United King- 
dom, with agricultural emblems, and an inscription: adjoining is the 
Old Corn Exchange. 

A group of churches, by Wren, are next tO be noticed: (172) St. 
Magnus was in the line of road with Old London Bridge, the eastern 
pavement passing beneath its tower: the octagonal lantern-cupola and 
spire are a pleasing composition: it has a gilt bracket clock, which 
cost £485, Miles Coverdale was once rector of this parish; and in 
1837, the parishioners set up a tablet to his memory. St. Margaret 
Pattens, Rood-lane (173), has a lofty tower and spire, 198 feet 2 inches 
high. St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East (174) has a spire supported on a 
tower, 20 feet wide, by four flying arches, the whole taken from St. Ni- 
cholas Church, Newcastle. Wren’s nave has been taken down and 
handsomely rebuilt. St. Andrew Undershaft (175), at the south-east 
corner of St. Mary-Axe and Leadenhall-street (architect unknown), 
was named after the May-pole, or shaft, annually set up before it, 
and this was higher than the tower and campanile, which are 90 
feet. 

Nearly opposite the latter church, is the East India House (176), by 
Jupp, with a handsome hexastyle Ionic portico, the tympanum filled 
with characteristic sculpture, by Banks : the Museumis open gratui- 
tously to the public. St. Catherine Cree Church (177), by Wren, also 
in Leadenhall-street, is in a mixed style, and has a tower92 feet high. 
St. Olave, Hart-street (179), Crutched-friars, is of considerable anti- 
quity, having escaped the Great Fire, as did Allhallows Barking (181), 
at the east ead of Tower-street. In 1639, the vicar was charged with 
setting up images and a cross, and the letters I. H. S. in this church; 
andit is remarkable that the chancel was not entirely expurgated. 
The funeral brasses and tomb: are very interesting: Henry Howard 
Earl of Surrey, Archbishop Laud, and Bishop Fisher were buried 
here, after their executionon! Tower Hill 

In parting with Wren’s multitudinous churches, it would be almost 
ungrateful not to say a little as to the genius which-has so largely 
contributed to bristle our view of London with spires. 

In the buildings of Wren, we are invariably struck with his devo- 
tion to proportion. In this respect, his theory and practice went 
hand in hand; for in his first tract (Parentalia, p. 351), he says: 
“There are natural causes of beauty. Beauty is a harmony of ob- 
jects,—begetting pleasure by the eye. There are two causes of 
beauty, natural and customary. Natural is from Geometry, consist- 
ing in uniformity (that is equality) and proportion. Sustomary 
beauty is begotten by the use of our senses to those objects which 
are usually pleasing to us for other causes, as familiarity or particu- 
lar inclination breeds a Jove to things not in themselves lovaly, Here 
lies the great occasion of errors; here is tried the Architect’s 
j nt: but always the true test is natural or geometrical 





Many of the metropolitan steeples are exemplars of the most per 
fect architectural composition, or that which forms one immense 
pyramid of decoration, consisting of many minor subservient pyra- 
midal. masses: such are the steeples of St. Mary-!e-Bow, St. Bride’s, 
and those of all the others of Wren’s churches. The diagonal outline 
of the spire of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- East is likewise a fine exemplar. 

Again: Mr. Godwin, in his work on ‘‘ The Churches of London,” 
well observes: —‘* When we consider the great number of steeples 
which Wren erected in London, all of them dissimilar for the most 
part, and many of them strikingly so, remembering too that the style 
which the spirit of the time, and bis own predisposition caused him 
to adopt, is not in the least calculated for the purpose, we see at once 
the difficulties he had to contend with, and are better able to appre- 
ciate the skill with which he overcame them.” 

On Tower Hill is the Trinity House (182), a handsome stone- 
fronted building, by S. Wyatt, the office of the Trinity Corporation : 
it is enriched with sculptured medallions of royal portraits, light- 
houses, and nautical genii. Nearly opposite is the Royal Mint (197), 
eastward of the St. Katherine’s Dock offices: it is of Roman and 
Grecian architecture, by Johnson, the entrances by Smirke. All the 
coinage of the United Kingdoms is now executed within these walls, 
by very complex machinery. Within three years, 1837 to 1840, the 
total value Of the moneys coined here, was as iciewe, viz.: gold coin- 
age, £4,612,762: (in 1840, however, there was no coinage of gold what- 
ever); silver coinage, £847,981; and copper coinage, £14,336; 
making altogether the sum of £5,475,079. 

In Aldgate, at Duke’s- place, is the elegant Jewish Synagogue, by 
Davis, completed in 1838; it is in the Italian style, and bas an open 
loggia of three arches resting upon Tuscan columns. The interior 


of marbles, stained glass, gilding, and brass-work, velvet, &c., is very 
superb. St. Botolph, Aldgate (187), built in 1744, is a bold and mas- 
sive brick structure, with a lofty spire, on a rusticated tower. In this 
direction lies St. Mary, Whitechapel (195), which has arytbing bat 
the appearance of a metropolitan church; next are the Whitechapel 
Road (203), and the Paviliun Theatre (204). 

Our détour is now well nigh complete; though we have left one of 
London’s most celebrated memorials for our leave-taking: ‘the 
Monument on Fish-street Hill” (171), built by Wren, upon the site 
of the church of St. Margaret, to commemorate “ the Great 
Fire ;” though we have not space to detail how the record of the 
event has been inscribed upon the pedestal by one party, effaced 
by another, then restored, and finally, obliterated altogether. The 
height of the Monument from the pavement is 202 feet (30 feet higher 
than the column of Antoninns): it is of the Italo-Vitruvian Doric 
order, and stands on a Palladian pedestal, of 21 feet square, the plinth 
being 27 feet: the lower diameter of the shaft is 15 feet, and it in- 
cioses astaircase of 345 black marble steps. it contains 28,126 feet of 
solid Portland stone, and cost £14,500. The view from the gallery is 
very impressive—“ that sea of house-tops, with St. Paul’s, and count- 
less other churches and public buildings rising up from its surface as 
from so many islands.”” The column has acquired a melancholy cele- 
brity from six suicides having been committed here during this cen- 
tury, by persons throwing themselves from the gallery, which, in 1842 
was enclosed with cage-like iron-work, to prevent the recurrence of 
such catastrophes. On the night after laying of the first stone of Lon- 
don Bridge, the upper portion of the Monument was illuminated ; and 
we have been told that the triple gilding of the crowning vase of flames 
cost, a few years since, £120! Defoe, by the way, quaintly describes 
the Monument as “* built in the form of a candle,” the top making 
‘“‘a handsome gilt flame like that of a candle. 

At the Adelaide Steam Wharf (170) we take leave; and now,— 


Away, away the river stretches on, 

Far amid woods of masts to fields of green— 
Spots far and famed throush many an age agone, 
And we have loved and painted every serene, 

The poet's wing may furl, nor care to fly, 
Or bis muse linger by seme lonely part ; 
But ail is compass d by the painter's eve, 
And register'd within our Map of Art! 
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TO VOL. VI. 









WE present to our readers another Volume. These recurrences of pleasant and congratulatory feeling are becoming, 


familiar to us; but the cordiality of ow half-annual greeting to our kind and welcome friends does not fade or flicker with 


the repetition of the happy ceremony by which it is made known. The light of Hope first cheered us onward to our task ; 





and now—for that a patronage at once Regal and Popular, of the People and of the Throne, has refreshed us through severa! 





summers—like the soft breath of this genial July; and warmed us through as many winters—like the spice of the foaming 








tankard, and the comfort of the blazing hearth—‘hat other light—next to Hore in beauty, and in spirit even purer—the 





Light of Graritvpe—burns steadily within us, aud is as much a part of our prosperity as the friendships and the kindness 





that have called it forth. 





This Midsummer offering of ours comes forth in warm season ; and why should it be less sunny in its spirit—less cordial in its fruit? And may we not, 





without immodesty, liken it to a Summer emblem in another sense—a tree in full bearing, with golden apples, like those of the Hesperides, clustering 


thickly upon its branches, with the glossy coating and the juicy heart-—to be gathered eagerly by the tempted public, and caten with the appetite of thirst— 


until the palate is moistened and the mind refreshed? Thesessuecalent edibles of Art and Knowledge are in full flavour in the summer times of a Nation’s 


Civilization, and we rejoice that we have planted so wide an orchard,;:and:grewn so prolific a store. 


To fall out of the car of metaphor into the the lap of stern reality—without, we hope, being at all injured by the tumble, or by the change of locality 
from Simile to Truth—we may appeal to our world of readers, whether there is not a rich harvest of Variety in the pages which we here unfold, and 
whether the Art and Literature, as well as the Christian Policy, and Concentrated Gencral Intelligence, and Universal History which we have sought to focus 
within them—(as to a point of brilliancy that must yet radiate over wider and wider circles with every-half-year’s growth of popularity)—have not preserve! 


the influence and sustained the character of this journal with a progressive spirit and a persevering will ? 


In glancing over the present Volume of the ILtustRatED Lonpon News we still find the original purpose of the Paper—as put forth in its first Address 
to the British People—to the letter carried out ;—and we feel a loyal pride in the«assurancei that, in encouragement of our conduct, the approval of the 


Sovereign and the subject have gone—are going—hand in hand. 
The topics of the last half year have not been altogether so eventful as those‘of the six months which preceded it ; but they have, nevertheless, been 
full of spirit and interest—of prismatic variance—and changing hke the forms of that imanimate Proteus to which science has given kaleidescopian 


renown. 


The Amusements of the People present a strong and healthy feature in the Illustrations of the present Volume. The spirit of holiday has been abroad 
pie } g h J ; 





and it is one of kindliness and good omen. Fairs and Races—Yachting—Excursionizing— Pleasuring—as it is called emphatically by those intelligent masses 
who mean what they say, and always give characteristic names alike to their wrongs and their enjoyments;—all these shine thick upon our summer page, and 
they wear a gladdening aspect. With regard to Sporting, it will be seen that we have made honourable cause with those who seek to banish roguery and in 


sincerity, and to elevate the turf. 


Royal Visits have not been altogether so important as when France and Russia crowned, upon the soil of England, the assurance of European peace ; 
but Belgium is here now—Holland within a week will be with us; and some of her Majesty’s most brilliant hours of recent festivity have been passed 


in the kindred society of the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. These events have not been—will not be—forgotten in the pages of the ILLUsTRATED 


News. 





The memorable “ Ball of Costume’ originated with generous impulse by our Royal Mistress, to quicken the flowing of the gold of the rich into the 





hives of poore: intus‘ry—to stimulate trade—stir the Peerage into activity for the benefit of the people 


to present, moreover, in unrivalled splendour 
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the stateliness of a former period reflecting back its brilliancy in the magnificence of a Modern Court ;—these were ~~ have become history 





through our columns, and have found upon our page a reflex worthy of the grandeur of the subject, and of the motives of ben@®lence which first called 


it into life. 


A Grand National Review at Sea—an inspection, by the adopted child of Britannia, of her wooden walls—by the Isle-throned Lady of her Ocean- 
defenders—-is another gratifying memorial we have been happy to record; and, even while we write, the echoes of our soldiers’ muskets are ringing in our 


ears from where Victoria and Wellington are fronted by the troops of victory. Another pleasing incident for our page ! 
Science has had from us its full quota of liberal Illustration. And the Galleries of Art are almost mirrored in our Volume. 


A few dismal accidents by flood and fire—the melancholy warnings of the world—point to the great solemn truth of life in some of the darker passages 


of the book’s art ; and give that impetus to prevention and rebuke to carelessness which must work for the world’s good. 


The half-year discloses also a vast Obituary of Statesmen, Senators, Lawyers, Divines, and Mer of Letters. Our page has recorded sadly the dear 


memorials of the many mighty spirits that have past away. The portraiture of departed genius is thick upon it. 


The bright side of the world’s picture has been stirring enough, and art has flourished over the displays of the Muses, in the Temples of Opera, the 
Drama, the Concert, and the Festive Hall. Great improvement has taken place in the prosperity of theatres and places of evening amusement, and our 


columns are starred from their galaxy of talent, and illumined by the scenes of their success. 


In a word, this Volume of the InLustrarep Lonpon News, is a casket rutt! No space for another gem! No gleam-room for another sparkle! The 
fresh path must be Winterward from the hot July to the hoary December; and we shall have to gather our next harvest in the snow! Still we will 
endeavour not less to win the smile of our readers upon our Christmas obeisance, than we now win it—as we take a Midsummer Conyé, making our own 


c 


farewell only for a fresh voyage on their behalf, and sure that our Volume—like a well freighted vessel—is happy in being 


> 


romeward BOUND. 


